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ARISTOCRAT are distributed as 
OF LIQUEURS fairly as possible. 


THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO. LTD., 12, YORK PLACE, EDINBURGH 
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CIGARETTES 


dust 
honest-to-goodness 
tobacco 


STANDARD LARGE 
SIZE SIZE 
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tes, Europe, and the Uniled States of America, 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 2, 1947. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY WITH THE HOME FLEET: A MARCH-PAST OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED MEN ON THE PLIGHT-DECK OF THE 
AIRCRAFT-CARRIER ILLUSTRIOUS, WHICH WAS BOMBED, TORPEDOED AND HIT BY SUICIDE AIRCRAFT DURING WAR SERVICE. 


| and Formidable. Her war record is glorious. Aircraft attached to her bombed 


When his Majesty the King, accompanied by her Majesty, the Princesses and Lieut. 
Italian warships in the successful operation at Taranto Harbour in 1940; she did 


Mountbatten, visited the Home Fleet in the Clyde, the Royal party on July 22 
boarded five ships.. When in the fleet aircraft-carrier Jilustrious, they witnessed a important convoy work in the Mediterranean; in 1942 supported operations in 
1800 men, who included representatives of ships of the Rosyth Com- Madagascar; and in 1944 took part in attacks on Sabang Naval Base and on Port 
Blair, Andaman Islands; and led the attack on Surabaya. In 1945 her aircraft 
attacked Palembang oil wells and the Takashima Islands. During the war she was 
She has recently been used as trials 
Royal visit to the Home 


march-past of 
mand, the Reserve Fleet, landing ships and craft and Clyde sea cadets. In our 
photograph the Royal party may be distinguished standing at the after-end of the | 
flight-deck abaft the after-lift, with the rounddown bearing the identification letters | bombed, torpedoed and hit by suicide aircraft. 
of Illustrious behind them. TJllustrious (Captain R. A. B. Edwards, R.N.) (displacement carrier with the Home Fleet. Other photographs of the 
23,000 tons) was laid down on April 5, 1939, and has two sister-ships, Victorious Fleet in the Clyde appear on pages 114-115 of this issue. 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY WITH THE FLEET: DISPLAYS AND VISITS TO SHIPS. 


Sy 


INSPECTING OFFICERS AND RATINGS FROM SHIPS OF THE SUBMARINE 


THE ROYAL FAMILY PIPED ABOARD H.M.S. ANSON, THE FLAGSHIP OF THE TRAINING BATTLE- 
COMMAND: THE ROYAL FAMILY ABOARD H.M.S. MAIDSTONE. 


SHIP SQUADRON, IN WHICH THEY HAD LUNCHEON WITH REAR-ADMIRAL H. HICKLING, 


“ee nagnggerereen 


PASSING THE FLAGSHIP OF THE HOME FLEET, H.M.S. DUKE OF YORK: A MOTOR TORPEDO- 
BOAT OF COASTAL FORCES, FROM WHICH THE ROYAL PARTY INSPECTED THE LINES 
OF SHIPS ANCHORED IN THE CLYDE. 


A DEMONSTRATION WATCHED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY: THE SUB- CRAFT FAMOUS IN THE LATE WAR: L.S.T. OF THE 34TH AMPHIBIOUS REGIMENT, ROYAL MARINES, 
MARINE TIPTOR COMMENCING A CRASH-DIVE BEFORE MOVING OFF. PASSING H.M.S. DUKE OF YORK DURING A DEMONSTRATION WITNESSED BY THEIR MAJESTIES. 

H.M. the King, accompanied by the Queen, the Princesses and Lieut. Philip Mount- | to be visited were then presented. Before leaving the flagship the Royal party walked 
batten, visited the Home Fleet in the Clyde on July 22 and 23. As the Royal barge round divisions and chi demonstration by a beading ng for de set a Saar 
put off from Princes Pier, Greenock, on July 22, a Royal salute of twenty-one guns aircraft. Later they visited H.M.S. Myngs, Solebay, Anson and Illustrious. In the 
was fired by the battleships, carriers and cruisers of the Fleet and the Royal Standard evening the Royal party ‘dined with the Commander-in-Chief in Duke of York 
was broken at the mainmast of the flagship as the Royal barge left the pier. The | and the reception on board was attended by 500 officers. On July 23 the Royal 
Royal party were received aboard the flagship H.M.S. Duke of York by the Com- | party: visited a number of ships, including H.M.S. Maidstone, Superb and Vengeance, 
mander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir Neville Syfret. His Majesty inspected a guard of and late? passed through the lines of ships in a motor torpedo-boat over a distance 
honour mounted by Royal Marines, and flag officers and commanding officers of ships of about 14 miles. In the evening the Royal family dined aboard H.M.S. IHustrious. 
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ABOARD THE FLAGSHIP OF THE HOME FLEET DURING THE ROYAL VISIT TO THE CLYDE: H.M. THE KING INSPECTING NAVAL RATINGS AT DIVISIONS IN H.M.S. DUKE OF YORK, 
IN WHICH THE ROYAL PARTY DINED WITH THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, ADMIRAL SIR NEVILLE SYFRET, ON JULY 22. 


TAKING THE SALUTE OF 1200 OFFICERS AND MEN DRAWN FROM SHIPS OF THE PORTSMOUTH, PLYMOUTH AND NORE COMMANDS: H.M. THE KING, WITH THE QUEEN 
AND THE PRINCESSES, ON A DAIS ON THE FLIGHT-DECK OF H.MS. VENGEANCE ON JULY 23. 
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| zanna the city, only a few months before, of 
relentless snow and pinched no s—was a 
delirium of shimmering heat, almost a Baghdad, and 
my poor dog, with his noble coat of fur, lay in the 
darkest, coolest recess under my desk, watching me 
with reproachful ey#s, knowing-——-with the unerring 
sense of these loving hearts—that he was shortly 
to be deserted and deploring my unaccountable failure 
to provide him with that normal, cool, refreshing 
English temperature to which habit and canine nature 
incline him. Then the hour of predestined parting 
came and, like the ungrateful, 
selfish cad which even the most 
dog-devoted man at such times 
inevitably becomes, I crept from the 
presence of my faithful companion 
and jerkily sped—if that is the right 
word—in an aged, war-wracked 
taxi towards one of those gloom- 
encrusted stations from which the 
traveller leaves London for the 
north. Asif to punish my betrayal, 
the taxi broke down five minutes 
from the station and fifteen short of 
the hour of the train’s departure and 
forced me to run frantically, at the 
hottest moment of the day, up and 
down the Soho streets seeking for 
another vehicle. Only after I had 
found it and my carefully husbanded 
cupful of coolness had been irretriev- 
ably spilt on the London pavements, 
did the jangling works of my law- 
fully-hired hackney start suddenly 
once more into noisy life. The train 
was still in the station when I 
arrived panting, and half London, 
as it seemed, was in it—perspiring, 
coatless, showing its braces, and 
harnessed with untidy haversacks 
and bulging, discreditable bags. We 
were all, without taking much 


trouble to conceal it, members of THE TRAINING-SHIP ARETHUSA, WITH HER MASTS AND YARDS MANNED BY BOYS AS THE 
LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, SIR BRACEWELL SMITH, LEFT AFTER PRESENTING PRIZES, 


one brotherhood : British folk who 

had had too much war, too much 

doing without, too much caring and worry- 
ing, too much austerity ; tired, uninspired, 
hot and a little resentful, but going out of 
London. The train, with its congestion, 
noise, shaking and bad air, was a little 
track-bound London in microcosm, as it 
bore us out of the overgrown town, along 
corridors, first of villa gardens and then of 
green fields and chestnuts. We sped through 
the country faintly aware of it through a 
screen of smoke-blurred glass, but remote 
from it and still apart from it. 

Presently we drew up at the train’s 
first long-distance stop, itself three shires’ 
length from London, Here, amid the usual 
untidy welter of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century red brick, chimney-stacks and 
advertisements, I left my fellow-passengers 
and proceeded to my destination. A brief 
drive carried me once more into the fields 
and then into the green depths of the rural 
Midlands. Presently a vista flashed by of 
a great park, and far away, framed in 
avenues of elm, a stately stone house of 
several centuries ago. A moment lat>r the 


car turned at a lodge gate into a drive that THE PRIZE-GIVING CEREMONY IN ARETHUSA, WITH SIR  BRACEWELL 
LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, AND ADMIRAL OF ITS PORT, PRESENTING THE PRIZES. 


The Lord Mayor of London, Sir Bracewell Smith, paid an official visit to Rochester on July 22 
before proceeding to Upnor to distribute the prizes to the boys of the training-ship Avethusa. The 
ship, which is moored in the Medway, was dressed overall for the occasion. Sir Bracewell Smith, 
whose office carries with it the title of Admiral of the Port of London, inspected a guard of honour 
before being presented to the boys by Admiral of the Fleet Lord Tovey, who is chairman of the saw it, still and grey, cool as ever 
The entire crew of 210 boys assembled on deck for the prize-giving . 
“a very happy ship.” 


ran past ornamental water and between 
fields—once parkland and now farmed as 
only a fraction of England's soil is farmed, 
and as all of it should be. Then we came 
to journey’s end—a wall of high, golden 
stone, a great hall, cool and spacious and, 
beyond, sunlit lawns and shade. 

There are many lovely houses in 
England. There are great Palladian palaces with pillared 
porticoes looking across sweeping Repton lawns ani 
pavilioned lakes to far blue horizons. There are old grey 
manor-houses, almost invisible in deep western valleys, 
which startle the stranger with their beauty as he turns 
the corner in the lane. There are fantastic baroque 
mansions of mellowed red_ brick, with tall windows 
divided into numberless compartments and Corinthian 
pillars of stone with capitals reversed, whose rounded 
cormess Open on to classical fountains set between 


PRIZE-GIVING DAY ABOARD THE 


Arethusa Ship Committee. 


ceremony. in a speech, Lord Tovey referred to Arethusa as 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


deep hedges of yew and hornbeam. There are Regency 
villas of white stucco, with painted trellised windows 
looking out on to the blue water of Hampshire or 
Cornish estuaries ; there are towering castles set over 
northern river gorges to guard Norman England from 
Scot and Celt; there are thirteenth- and fourteenth- 
century halls, with rafters of ancient wood hewn 
from vanished forests, like that wonderful house lost 
in the elm-trees in the green vale west of Aylesbury, 
where two or three decades ago a wondering American 
visitor, lighting with delight amid its crowded, 








trained in Arethusa for the, Royal Navy and Merchant Navy. 


jumbled treasures of five centuries on a two-handled 
Crusader’s sword and asking how it came to be there, 
was answered by its bright-eyed, eccentric, imperious 
little chatelaine, ‘Oh, I suppose somebody must 
have left it there,”’ as though it were a neighbour's 
umbrella. 

But the great house of golden limestone among 
the rich fields of buttercups was more beautiful than 
any of these. Half of it was Tudor, with a long balus- 
traded front which must have sprung from the earth 


TRAINING-SHIP ARETHUSA. \ 


Boys are 


like a flower in the days of Shakespeare and Inigo 
Jones—gentle, friendly and with a natural, easy 
dignity. The other half was raised by a great nobleman 
at the elegant, baroque close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who, coming back from the Court of Louis XIV.’s 
France, aspired to make a new and lovelier Versailles 
in the rich claylands of the English Midlands. _ He 
must have been a man with an exquisite sense of fit- 
ness, for, instead of a Versailles, there arose a cool, 
gracious palace at one end of the Tudor mansion, of 
perfect proportions and an almost fairy delicacy ; and 
within, behind its tall, princess-like 
windows, gracious, tender, panelled 
halls and a great curved stairway of 
cool grey stone rising to attics 
whose windows looked out down 
avenues of trees across a never- 
ending vista of gold and green, 
buttercup-carpeted and lyrical : 


the fresh green lap of fair 
King Richard’s land. 


All a quiet summer’s afternoon I 
lay in front of it, gazing and taking 
it in and doing nothing else—an 
exercise so rare with me in these 
days of never-ending tasks and bur- 
dens that it seemed an even more 
momentous experience for me than 
it would in any case have been. A 
great house is the sum total of all 
the creative achievements, emotion 
and experience that have been 
lavished on it in the course of its 
existence, and this house was nearly 
four centuries of English history, 
art and craftsmanship at their very 
highest levels, and I am an English 
historian. An oratorio by Bach, a 
novel by Turgenev, a painting by 
El Greco or Constable could not 
have conveyed more to me or 
as much. 

Yet houses are made to be 
lived in, and, though this was a 

dearly-loved home and had belonged for 

centuries to a family of rare and touching 

goodness of heart, great civil sense and a 

most winning charm, we are personal 

creatures. Home to every man is the 
house he inhabits. And as I watched, 
in long wonder and deep approval, my 
heart suddenly began to follow the lime- 
stone ridge westwards, through open 
avenues of beech and elm, skimming over 
the buttercup fields above the grey spires 
and deserted, dreaming manor-houses of 

Cotswold Northamptonshire, high above 
‘ Edgehill’s forgotten battlefield and the 
woods round Falkland’s Tew and the 
upland airfields where, during the war, I 
had come so often to talk to men whose 
nightly courage was changing the twisted 
course of the world, until beyond the 
wide, blue-cradled valley of Evenlode I 
caught my first glimpse of the wolds, 
with the Fosse Way driving like the plume 
on a Roman’s sword southwards towards 
distant Bath ; the stuggy, ship-like, lovely 
tower and nave of Northleach plunging 
through great stormy limestone waves, 
high across Chedworth’s battle line of 
marching beeches and the infant Colne 
valley towards the bleak upland and the 
dark woods where lay my own home. I 


SMITH, 


even in that burning sunshine, the scented 
breezes from those wild, cold uplands 
ruffling the hardy creepers that somehow 
cling through the winter gales to its weathered 
surfaces, its gnarled and dented Stonesfield roof, 
the little panelled rooms within, so remote, so 
elegant, the William and Mary staircase of oak and 
the stone door beyond, looking on the woods and 
the wolds, its indefinable air of everlasting 
and confident waiting for what can never occur, 
and, beyond, the stone-framed border with lupins and 
Sweet Williams, the brooding yews, the emerald 
lawn and eternal space. 


ieee 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY’S VISIT TO SCOTLAND: 
EVENTS IN GLASGOW AND ON THE ISLE OF ARRAN. 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY AT IBROX STADIUM, GLASGOW, ON JULY 21: 
AND LIEUT. MOUNTBATTEN, R.N., WATCHING THE 
ST. ANDREWS’ AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION PARADE, \ 


THE KING AND QUEEN, 
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THEIR MAJESTIES, PRINCESS MARGARET, LIEUT. MOUNTBATTEN 
AND PRINCESS ELIZABETH (HIDDEN BY THE QUEEN}; 
‘ THE DUCHESS OF MONTROSE (L.): AT BRODICK CASTLE, 


per vencuanagantanenannynenetaquennunangeneneay 


PRINCESS MARGARET PLANTING AN OAK-TREE IN THE 
GROUNDS OF BRODICK CASTLE, ARRAN, ON JULY 24: 
WATCHED BY THE DUKE OF MONTROSE. 
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THE 
WELCOME THE 


ADMIRING PEDIGREE RED POLL CALVES ON THE BRODICK CASTLE ESTATE: PRINCESS ELIZABETH, 
PRINCESS MARGARET, THE KING, THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, AND THE DUCHESS OF MONTROSE (L.). 


Monday, July 21, the day of the Royal family’s visit to Glasgow, was wet, but 
crowds stood for hours in the rain to welcome the King and Queen and the Prin- 
cesses as they drove from the station to Crookston Old Folks’ Home. Sir Hector 
McNeill, the Lord Provost, met their Majesties, who went separately into two of 
the homes and spoke with many of the aged inmates. Ten thousand people assembled 
at Ibrox Stadium, Glasgow, to watch the King inspect a parade of 800 members 
of the St. Andrews’ Ambulance Association. The Royal family’s last engagement 


and Duchess of Montrose. 


QUEEN SPEAKING 
FIRST ROYAL 


during their Scottish tour was their 
since 1902, when King Edward VII. 
Wemyss Bay in the cruiser Superb 


pedigree cattle on the Brodick Castle estate and visited a creamery. 
in Superb and later left Wemyss Bay for 
the Queen's native land, for she is of Scots blood, though born in England. 
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THEIR MAJESTIES ARRIVING 


AT THE CROOKSTON OLD FOLKS’ HOME, 
THEY TALKED TO M Y 


INHABITANTS, 


GLASGOW, ON JULY 21: 


OF THE AGED 
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HIS MAJESTY AND PRINCESS ELIZABETH EXAMINING 
CHEESE: THEY VISITED A CREAMERY ON THE ISLE 

ARRAN AFTER BRODICK CASTLE CATTLE, 
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ON BRODICK PIER 
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VISITORS 


IN THE 
TO ARRAN 


visit to Arran, the first 
and Queen Alexandra went. They crossed from 
and lunched at Brodick Castle with the Duke 
their tour of the island, the Royal party saw 
They returne 
concluded their visit 


Royal visit to the isle 


During 


London, having 
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FROM THE WORLD’S SCRAPBOOK: RECENT DISASTERS AND PRESENT PROBLEMS. 


MR HAROLD WILSON’S NARROW ESCAPE ON HIS RETURN FROM THE TRADE TALKS IN 
MOSCOW : THE CRASHED AIRCRAFT AT LONDON AIRPORT AFTER IT HAD COME TO REST. 


\ DISASTROUS CONFLAGRATION IN WHICH MATERIAL IN SHORT SUPPLY WAS DESTROYED: ing Eton in which y bg — Someny ye Rg —— —— = 
, ; ’ » . wu » » i oO ’ h m landing at London Airport on Friday ni , july , ir. il in} us 
Se en ee ee ee a, See So ribs ian dene a te other passengers were burt. The aircraft overshot the runway on landing and 
Hundreds of tons of paper—a commodity which is already in terribly short supply—was destroyed came to rest on a grass bank. The pilot, Captain R. Blythe, stated that on landing the brakes 
last week when, on July 25, a fire broke out at the New Taplow Paper Mill, Maidenhead, a quarter of failed and the aircraft ran into rough ground. There were seventeen passengers. 
a mile from Skindles Hotel, where there had been a conflagration a few days before. The outbreak 
was discovered at 6 a.m., as the day shift were coming on to replace the night workers. Falling 
débris injured two firemen slightly; and after a couple of hours the blaze was subdued, 





at 
THE GREATEST HOLIDAY RUSH FROM LONDON SINCE 1939: THE MILE-LONG QUEUE 
OUTSIDE PADDINGTON STATION, WHICH WOUND UP EASTBOURNE TERRACE. 


ON A TESTING RUN ON LAKE CONISTON: SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELL’S BLUE BIRD I1., 
WHICH WAS DUE TO RETURN TO PORTSMOUTH THIS WEEK FOR FURTHER MODIFICATIONS. 


Sir Malcolm Campbell took Blue Bird JJ. out for her last testing run on Lake Coniston early on 
Fine weather, the start of school holidays and the general determination to enjoy a vacation this year July 27 before her departure for Portsmouth, arranged for this week, for further modifications to b 
combined to make last week-end's traffic exceptionally heavy.. London stations were besieged. made. Commander Peter Du Cane, designer of the hull, watched her from a launch. 

Mounted police controlled the mile-long queue at Paddington, but the system worked well, and it was hopes to be back on Coniston later. He stated, “‘We are going to overcome the ‘ porpoising 
only necessary for the flow of passengers into the station to be held up once for five minutes. 


NISSEN HUTS, VACATED BY THE R.A.F., IN THE GROUNDS OF SUNNINGHILL PARK, SHOWING THEIR PROXIMITY TO 

WHICH HAS BEEN SUGGESTED AS PRINCESS ELIZABETH'S FUTURE HOME. AT SUNNINGHILL PARK, WHICH “ SQUATTERS"’ THREATENED TO occuPY. 

Prospective “ squatters ” ly th ened to move into the empty Arr is Crown property) have agreed to the use of some of the huts by the Windsor Rural District Cou 
*s in the grounds Sunninghill 5 Windsor Forest “ for temporary housing purposes. Thu vese who threatened to occupy the huts will 

. 2 ae nOeSS rabeth a : —halTiag >ons their turn with other local residents. Pc 


THE HOUSE ITSELF: A VIEW OF THE EMPTY ARMY HUT 


, have to 
ce guarded the roads surrounding the Park after the t! 
* squatters’ had been seen. 


the Ministry of eaiti gd the } : : ‘ . mr hill j had been made, but at the time of writing no sign of 
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A MISCELLANY OF NEWS ITEMS: EVENTS RECORDED AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE DAILY RATION ALLOWANCE FOR A GERMAN FAMILY OF FIVE REPRESENTED 
IN A BERLIN EXHIBITION: AN EXHIBIT ARRANGED BY THE U.S. AUTHORITIES. 
An exhibition was recently opened in Berlin which has been sponsored by the Office of Military 
Government, Berlin Sector. It presents a complete picture of rman life in the American sector 
of the city and depicts every phase of reconstruction and rehabilitation accomplished during the last 
two years, Our illustration shows the daily rations for a Berlin family of five. This display presents 
a clearer picture of the position than is given by the expression of food values in calories. 


A RAILWAY DISASTER 4N WHICH FIVE PERSONS WERE KILLED : THE DERAILED EUSTON 
TO LIVERPOOL EXPRESS NEAR POLESWORTH STATION, WARWICKSHIRE, 


On July 21¢the 8.30 a.m. express from Euston to Manchester and Liverpool was derailed at 
Grendon, near Polesworth Station. The engine overturned and fourteen of the coaches left the rails. 
Four passengers were killed outright and thirty were seriously injured. One of these has since died 
in hospital, so that, at the time of writing, the total death roll is five. The main L.M.S. Euston- 
Crewe line was blocked and trains to and from the north were diverted through Wolverhampton and 
Birmingham. The driver and fireman of the train escaped with shock and minor injuries. 


AN UNUSUAL SIGHT IN ANY CITY EXCEPT BERLIN: A GERMAN GIRL TENDING CABBAGES 
IN ONE OF THE MAIN STREETS IN THE UNITED STATES SECTOR OF THE CITY, WHERE 
VEGETABLES HAVE DISPLACED SHRUBS AND FLOWERS BY THE ROADSIDE. 


APPROVED AS THE NATIONAL FL OF THE DOMINION OF INDIA: THE TRICOLOUR 
OF SAFFRON, WHIT AND GREEN HELD BY PANDIT NEHRU, 


On July 22 the Constituent Assembly at New Delhi adopted a tricolour of saffron, white, and green 

as the national flag of the new Dominion of India. A wheel in blue, symbolising unity, is imposed 

on the centre of the white band. An assurance has been given by the Muslim League that the 

flag will be “revered and respected.” Pandit Nehru, the Congress leader, who is seen with the 

flag in our photograph, expressed the hope that it would be the symbol of freedom not only for 
India but to all who may see it. 
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) PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
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PERSONALITIES IN TH 


Died on July 21, aged seventy-eight. In_1921 he 

of the house and estate of Chequers 

ce tor British Prime Ministers. St 

Fareham, J900-18. Minister 

eries, 1919-21.. First Lord 

“ the Admiralty, 1921-22. Collector of pictures 

and objects of art. Frequently served as chairman 
on Royal missions. 


MRS. MARTHA TRUMAN. 
Died on July 26, aged ninety-four. Mother of Mr. Truman, 
President of the United States. Of mixed Scottish, Irish 
and English descent ; she married John Anderson Truman 
in 1881. Their son, Harry, born in 1884, was brought up 
as a farmer. ngress, in expressing sorrow at her death, 
said her life —— “in the highest degree the finest 


THE REV. OSWIN HARVARD GIBBS-SMITH. 
Spoaianed Archdeacon of London and Canon of 
. Paui’s. 
Marylebone, and St. 
1941. Born in 1901 ; 
Clare College, Cambridge. 
Harrow School, 
Mill Hill, 1932-41. 
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MR. HAROLD WILSON. 
Secretary for Overseas Trade. 
Has been Rector of Christ Church, 
ohn’s Wood Chapel since 
ucated at Westminster and 
Assistant Master at 
1925-27. Vicar of John Keble, 
Bishop of London’s Visitation 

Chaplain, 1947. 


July 25. The trade negotiations in Moscow, 
had reached the final stages 


\ 
| 








BEGUM SHAH NAWAZ. 

Appointed as Pakistan Ambassador to Moscow. One of 
the most brilliant women in India to-day. Born in 1896, 
she entered the public service at an early age when still 
in purdah. She gave up purdah in 1920, since when she 
has been actively engaged in educational and social reform. 
She was the first Muslim woman to represent her sex 

in the All-India Muslim League. 
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GOVERNOR - GENERAL OF MALAYA, 
MALCOLM MACDONALD, WITH HIS WIFE’ 
AND TWO STEPCHILDREN. 
The Rt. Hon. Malcolm MacDonald, Governor-General 
of Malaya since 1946, has done much good work in 
the preparation of the new scheme of Malayan Federa- 
tion set out in the recently-published White Paper. 
In 1946 he married Mrs. Audrey Rowley, widow of 
Lieut.-Colone!l John Rowley ; he has two stepchildren. 
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CHAIRMAN OF THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL SOCIETY AND LORD PROVOST 
OF EDINBURGH: SIR JOHN IRELAND FALCONER, 


Lord Provost of Edinburgh since 1944. Chairman of the Edinburgh Festival Society, 
which was formed in 1946—constituted not for profit—to organise International Festivals 
of Music and Drama in’Edinburgh, the first of which is being. held from August 24 to 
September 13. Some aspects of the Festival, and a panorama of Edinburgh, form 
a special section of this issue of The /Ilustrated London News. 





One of four pas- 
sengers injured when the Skyways York, in which 
he and members of the British Trade Delegation 
from Moscow were returning to this country, over- 
ran the runway on landing at London Airport on 


one time so near to success, broke down when they 


E PUBLIC EYE. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIMON H. SPOOR. 
C.-in-C. of the Royal Netherlands Indies Army 
and head of the Netherlands Indies War Depart- 
ment. Went out to the Indies in 1923 as a Lieu- 
tenant. Served in Java and Borneo. On the 
General Staff, Bandoeng, 1939. Went to Australia 
on a Government mission, 1942. Later was in 
charge of the organisation of the Intelligence 

at Service of the Royal Netherlands Indies Army. 
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LADY KENNET. 
Died on July 25. Sculptress, wife of Lord Kennet, and 
widow of Captain R. F. Scott, the Antarctic explorer. 
Studied art at the Slade School and in Paris. Executed 
many fine groups and public memorials. Amongst her 
best work was the memorial in Waterloo Place, London, 
to ee oy Scott. 
t 


THE VEN. ROBERT W. STANNARD. 
Consecrated by the Archbishop of Canterbury as Suffragan 
Bishop of Woolwich on July 25. Archdeacon of Doncaster 
since 1941 and Chaplain to the King since 1944. Born in 
1895, he was educated at Westminster, Christ Church, 
Oxford and Cuddesdon. Vicar cf St. James’s, Barrow-in- 
Furness, 1927. Rector of Bishopwearmouth, Sunderland, 

1934. Vicar of Melton-on-the-Hill, Doncaster, 1941. 
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PRIZE DAY: PRINC ELIZABETH, ACCOMPANIED BY LT. MOUNTBATTEN (LEFT), : 
AT THE ROYAL MERCHANT NAVY SCHOOL AT WOKINGHAM, 


H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth, accompanied by Lieut. Philip Mountbatten, R.N., visited the 

Royal Merchant Navy School at Wokingham on July 26 to present prizes and unveil a 

plaque to commemorate the generosity of the people of the Union of th Africa to the 

school. Princess Elizabeth inspected the girls and boys who, though some were barely 
4 ft. tall, were smartly dressed in “ square-rig”’ uniforms and peaked hats. 
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WORCESTER: MR. ANTHONY  \\ 
EDEN PRESENTING THE KING’S GOLD MEDAL \ 
TO PETER K. ARBUTHNOT. \ 
The distribution of the King’s Gold Medal and other 
prizes was carried out by Mr. Anthony Eden on board 
H.M.S. Worcester; the Thames Nautical Training Col- 
lege, in the Thames off Greenhithe, Kent, on July 25. 
The King’s Gold Medal is awarded to the boy who 
shows the qualities likely to make the finest sailor 


ON BOARD H.M.S, 
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THE TWO “ QUEENS’”’ OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC SERVICE EXCHANGE SALUTES: THE QUEEN MARY (IN FOREGROUND), RETURNING 


FROM TRIALS, 


The 81,235-ton liner Queen Mary was launched in 1934 and was followed four years 


later by the 85,000-ton Queen Elizabeth. During the late war both ships were em- 
ployed as troop-carriers—between 1939 and 1947 the Queen Mary carried 765,429 
Service personnel and steamed 569,943 miles. She has now been refitted and before 
taking her place with the Queen Elizabeth on the Cunard-White Star service between 
Southampton and New York, carried out trials in the Channel on a short two-day 


IS PASSED BY THE QUEEN ELIZABETH OQUTWARD-BOUND OFF COWES. 


cruise. Returning on the evening of July 25, the Queen Mary anchored 
and awaited the sailing of the Queen Elizabeth from Southampton. 
steamed into the Solent shortly before 7.30 p.m. 
the Queen Mary. The two great liners saluted each other with short and long blasts 
on their sirens, while aircraft flew overhead and boats crowded with sightseers 
cruised near by. The Queen Mary then entered Southampton Water and berthed. 


off Cowes 
The latter ship 
and passed within half a mile of 
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WHALING, 
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MODERN WHALE FACTORY, EMPIRE 
ViCTORY: A WINCH IN THE BACKGROUND HAULS THE 
GREAT SHEET OF BLUBBER, WHILE A MAN (CENTRE) 
CUTS IT AWAY FROM THE CARCASE. 
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WHALE-MEAT ON ITS WAY TO THE PRESSURE BOILERS, 
IN WHICH THE -:OILS ARE EXTRACTED AND _ SUB- \ 
SEQUENTLY FED BY PIPE-LINE TO THE STORAGE TANKS. 
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\\ THE RIBBED FLANK OF A GREAT WHALE IS SWUNG CLEAR, 
AFTER THE TWO FLENSERS SEEN BELOW HAVE STRIPPED 
IT. IN THE RIGHT FOREGROUND CAN BE SEEN 


te 
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DENTAL OPERATION - WHICH 
FROM A SPERM-WHALL’S JAW. 


REQUIRES A COUPLE OF WINCHES: 
THESE TEETH ARE PRIZED FOR CARVING FIGURES. 


In remedying the present world shortages of so many products, the whaling 
industry has a vital part to play; and in our issue of January 25 we 
illustrated diagrammatically the contribution that it could make, especially of 
edible fats and also of many by-products. Recent trial consignments of whale 
steak have also shown the British public that here is a relatively untapped 
source of palatable and wholesome meat for the table. By a perhaps unfortunate 


DRAWING A TOOTH , 


Joss 
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CUTTING THE FLESH AWAY FROM A WHALE’S HEAD-BONE 
THE BONES ARE LATER PASSED TO THE BONE-SAW AND 
THEN GROUND UP TO BECOME BONE-MEAL FERTILISER. 


\ 
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THE BONE-SAW. voonvannanennnnnnnuanetat avvnsoutann nu UUnen ey NS NNER GNNRRUANENA NN 


BELIEVED TO BE THE ONLY FEMALE SPERM- 

SEEN IN THE ANTARCTIC IN THE 1946-47 SEASON, 

‘AND HERE PHOTOGRAPHED LYING ON THE SLIPWAY 
OF THE EMPIRE VICTORY. 
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AN UNUSUAL PICTURE WHICH BRINGS HOME THE GIGANTIC SIZE OF THE GREAT WHALES: 
AN UNBORN WHALE, WHOSE SIZE CAN BE GAUGED BY COMPARISON WITH THE LOOKERS-ON. 
turn of events, or administration,” these whale steaks are being sold in 
Great Britain in the fishmongers’ shops, but it cannot be sufficiently emphasised 
that the whale is a warm-blooded mammal and that the meat in no way 
resembles fish, but is nearest in texture. and taste (in the writer's own experience) 
to something in between beef steak and liver. The whaling factory Empire 
Victory, in which the pictures on these pages were taken, was built by the 
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SLE) OILS, BUT BRINGS STEAKS TO THE BRITISH DINNER-TABLE. 
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'’ WITH TWO FLENSING WORKERS AND A WINCH FRAMED IN THE GREAT ARCH: 
« THE IMMENSE JAWBONE OF A BLUE WHALE, HELD UP BY A DERRICK. 
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\ A FLENSER AT WORK IN A LE’S HEAD: STRETCHING FORWARD FROM \ \ j 
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THE MAN’S KNEES AND ALSO BEHIND HIM CAN BE SEEN THE BALEEN. - \ je. 
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HEAVING THE WHALEBONE FROM A BLUE WHALES . MOUTH THE DERR » ' CUT INTO SQUARES IN READINESS FOR FEEDING INTO THE PRESSURE COOKERS: WHALE’S 
DRAWS THE HUGE STRIP, WHILE A CUTTER FOLLOWS ALONG WITH A KNIFE, » BLUBBER, CHIEF SOURCE OF THE WHALE OIL, BEING PREPARED IN THE WHALE FACTORY 


Germans shortly before the war, and while serving as a submarine mother-ship consignment of ten tons of frozen whale-meat to reach London was sent back by 
in the Baltic was bombed and damaged by the R.A.F. Subsequently refitted, | this great whale factory. Our pictures were taken by Mr. Jack Smith, who was 
she was operated during the last Antarctic whaling season by the Union Whaling | serving on the ship at the time, _and they give a remarkable picture of the 
7 Company of Durban as a whale factory with twelve catchers, and her season's | deck operations involved in handling these huge beasts of the sea, stripping 
ionee) total of 1€4,518 barrels, plus 21,482 barrels of sperm oil, has been claimed or “ flensing"’ them and breaking up the blubber, meat and bones for their 
ie as the season’s record. It will also be recalled that the first experimental | subsequent reduction to various oils, cattle foods and fertilisers. 
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I AST year, when the Australian Prime 
4 Minister, Mr, Chifley, returned from the 
comference in London, he used the following 
vords in reporting to Parliament: “1 told 
+} 
I was expressing the sentiments of both sides 
f this House and the people of Australia— 
that it was recognised that Australia must in 
future make a larger contribution towards the 
lefence of the. Brifish Commonwealth, and 
that this could best be done in the Pacific.” At the begin- 
ning of June the Minister for Defence, Mr. Dedman, made 
a statement to Parliament about the steps which it had 
been decided to take in fulfilment of this recognition of a 
new state of affairs. The scheme outlined was of ‘high 
interest. I will take first the suggested machinery for 
co-operation and common planning, which 
is always vital in such cases. Australia 
proposes that the United Kingdom and 
New Zealand should be represented on the 
Council of Defence, when matters concerning 
them are discussed, by their High Com- 
missioners. On the Service plane these 
Governments are invited to maintain in 
Australia a Joint Service representative and 
Staff, accredited to the Defence Department. 
He will be invited to attend the Defence 
Committee and Chiefs of Staff Committee 
when matters concerning his country are 
discussed ; if necessary, he can accompany 
the High Commissioner to the Council of 
Defence as aciviser. Australia expects 
similar representation in the countries 
concerned. It is a good machinery, 
resembling that advocated by Lord 
Alanbrooke, which I have previously 
described here. 

The basis of Australian defence policy 
was laid down last year in a speech by the 
Governor-General as coming under three 


heads : first, forces to be put at the disposal HOW PART OF THE LARGE SUM DEVOTED TO RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT WILL BE EXPENDED IN 
of the United Nations for the maintenance AUSTRALIA: A CAIRN (RIGHT) MARKING 


of international security, including regional 


defence; thirdly, forces to provide for 
self-defence. Provisions will be influenced by 
the degree of success in organising a system of 
collective security and a scheme of imperial 
defence and the degree of reliance to be placed 
upon them. On the financial side the Government 
has drawn up a five-year plan, which is to cost 
a total sum of £A.250,000,000 and to average 
£A.50,000,000 a year. Of this annual expenditure 
the Navy is to receive an average annual allotment 
of £A.15,000,000, the Army one of £{A.12,500,000, 
the Air Force one of £A.12,500,000, while research 
and development will cost on the average 
£A.6,700,000 and the departments of munitions 
and supply and shipping £A.3,500,000. The 
relatively large sum devoted to research and 
development is to be explained by the needs of 
what is known as the “ Guided Missiles Project,” 
the experimental range for weapons of this type 
in Central Australia, which is being organised in 
close consultation with the British Government, 
It was claimed by Mr. Dedman that these 
figures were substantial and that, having regard 
to the resources of Australia, they represented a 
relief to the burden of imperial defence so long 
borne by the United Kingdom. It will be seen 
that the largest sum is allotted to the Navy. 
“ The British Commonwealth,” said Mr. Dedman, 
“ still remains a maritime empire, dependent on 
sea power for its existence.” He claimed that 
the experience of his country in the late war 
once more demonstrated the importance. of sea 


power. Sea power itself did not win the war; THE CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF WITH 


but by enabling the nations possessing it to draw BOARD? 


THE BUS 
on the resources of the world and transport them ANDERSON ; THE FINANCE MEMBER, MR. J. T. FITZGERALD ; 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


The programme for the Army envisages a field force of 
an independent brigade, including an armoured unit and 
supporting units; a force for permanent defence and ad- 
ministration ; and cadres for instructional and other duties 
with the Citizen Forces. The Citizen Forces will consist 
mainly of two infantry divisions, an armoured brigade, and 





RANGE IN CENTRAL AUSTRALIA, 
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the desired strength will not be reached unless 
recruiting proves successful. To begin with, 
the regular field force will be stationed in 
Japan in replacement of the Australian force 


he conferenceand I am quite certain that THE AUST RALIAN FIVE-YBAR DEFENCE PLAN. which is now in that country. The main feature 


of the Air Force programme is a static home 
defence force of seven squadrons, four of them 
fighter squadrons manned by the Citizen Air 
Force, one a heavy bomber squadron, and 
one each air-sea rescue and target-towing 
squadrons ; and a “task force”’ of two long-range fighter 
squadrons, three heavy bomber squadrons, two transport 
squadrons, a reconnaissance squadron, and a survey squadron, 
The total strength of the permanent force is fixed at just short 
of 12,000. The Citizen Air Force is trifling in numbers and 
would appear to be hardly worth organising at a strength 
of 190, but there is also to be a reserve 
of demobilised members of the R.A.A.F. 
eligible for service and others. Insistence 
is placed upon the need of providing for 
development in aircraft construction. 

That excellent but sometimes neglected 
institution, the Royal Military College at 
Duntroon, which has turned out a number 
of outstanding Army officers, is to be 
expanded. I understand also that there is a 
project to establish a proportion of very 
long courses, of three years or even more, 
which would include virtually a_ full 
university education. It has always been 
an Australian principle that the majority 
of regular officers should have a grounding 
in the work of all arms, and this will 
certainly be observed if these long courses 
are brought into being. I mention the 
point as one of interest in military education ; 
it did not appear in Mr. Dedman’s statement 
because no decision has yet been reached 
on the subject. Another feature of the 
scheme, according to present intentions, 
will be a Joint Intelligence Organisation to 


THE PROPOSED LAUNCHING-SITE ON THE EXPERIMENTAL ROCKET meet the needs of the British Common- 


wealth in the Pacific. Other points deserving 


arrangements in the Pacific ; secondly, forces i oa an: pega atten teas 6 ontinan ag oe eS a mention are the “ re-equipment cycle’”’ for 
for co-operation in British, Commonwealth The Australian Government propose to earmark £A.6,700,000 a year for research and development. 


aircraft equipment, on the basis of five years 
for heavy bombers and fighters and eight 
for training and other types ; the organisation of 
tele-communications and radar installations for 
the Air Force; and the general insistence upon 
the importance of maintenance, repair and de- 
velopment. I need not add that this is only the 
paper project. The success of the five-year plan 
will depend upon the way in which it is carried 
out and, of course, upon the response to recruit- 
ing. This must always be the conditioning factor 
in a scheme of voluntary service. 

The Opposition appears to have confined its 
criticism mainly to this issue of compulsory 
national service versus voluntary recruitment, 
and to the argument that the scheme did not go 
far enough, that it was parsimonious, and did not 
do enough to relieve the United Kingdom of the 
admittedly excessive strain which it had hitherto 
borne in Commonwealth defence. On the other 
hand, it must be acknowledged that it goes 
considerably farther than any defence policy 
previously drawn up in time of peace. It is 
also evident that a great deal of intelligent 
thought has been applied to it. This begins at 
the top, as it should; that is to say, with a pro- 
jected machinery for co-operation with the 
Mother Country and with New Zealand, which 
has many features to recommend it. It might 
be argued that this is primarily a defence scheme 
for Australia, or Australasia; but if this were 
true it would not be unnatural. And it should 
be recognised that the intention of the Australian 


MEMBERS OF THE AUSTRALIAN MILITARY Government to station its field force as a garrison 


BACK ROW, L. TO R.) THE QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL, MAJOR-GENERAL W. BRIDGEFC : . . : . . 
‘ - ) g sp ypc mete RIDGEFORD; —_ of occupation in Japan for an indefinite time to 


INESS MEMBER, MR, R. H. NESBITT; THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL, MAJOR-GENERA 


Lw. M, 


THE MASTER-GENERAL OF ORDNANCE, COme constitutes a big commitment for a nation 


where they would, to move other fighting forces MAJOR-GENERAL W, W. WHITTLE. (FRONT ROW, L. TO R,) THE VICE-CHIEF OF THE GENERAL with a population of the size of that of Australia 


to points in the vast theatre of war where they ‘STA??: 


would be most effective, it enabled the war to 

be won. This was the part played by American 

sea power in the Pacific. Against this background 
of ideas it is the aim of Australia to create, over a 
period of years, 2 naval force, supported by adequate 
shore establishments, able to operate as an independent 
force, and including escort vessels for the protection 
of shipping and survey vessels to continue the 
necessary survey work in Australian waters, where 
there is still a great deal to be done, 

When the programme is complete it is proposed 
that there shall be in commission’‘a squadron consisting 
of two light fleet carriers, two cruisers, and six 
destroyers, together with three frigates for escort 
duties, three survey ships, training-ships, and auxiliary 
vessels. There will also be a considerable force, main- 
tained in good condition in reserve, headed by a cruiser 
and two destroyers, with a number of auxiliary craft, 
including minesweepers. By the end of the period of 
five years the establishment required should rise to not 
far short of 15,000. It is proposed to acquire the first 
carrier this year, to order the first new aircraft, and 


to set up establishments for the naval aviation organisa- !ZLD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY'S FIRST VISIT 


MARSHAL 


Vv. A. H. STURDEE, 





LIEUT.-GENERAL S&S. F. ROWELL; THE CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF, FIELD .. > . = 3 
LORD MONTGOMERY; AND THE CHIEF OF THE GENERAL STAFF, LIEUT.-GENERAL and with so much room for further expansion, It 


also affords considerable relief to the United King- 
dom, which has already withdrawn from Japan 
virtually all the operational side of the British-Indian 
force previously stationed there and is now represented 
mainly by administrative troops. There is no reason 
to assume that the scheme precludes the possibility 
of Australian forces moving much farther afield, as 
they have in the past, in the event of war. This would 
depend upon whether or not Japan was to be reckoned 
as a foe or potential foe. It appears to me to be a good 
and well-thought-out scheme as it stands, but the 
conscription issue must decide its fate one way or the 
other. A Labour Government in Australia has not 
overridden its natural and traditional objections to 
conscription, as has been the case in Great Britain. 
Conscription, as against voluntary service, has objec- 
tions other than political, but in this country it has been 
decided to put up with them because it has appeared 
impossible that, in the present conditions, we should 
obtain sufficient men by voluntary recruitment. We 
have therefore applied the principle of compulsion not 
only to regular service but also toservice in the Territorial 


TO AUSTRALIA SINCE HE LEFT Army and the reserve forces of the Navy and R.A.F. 


N $ L AFF : . 
TASMANIA AT THE AGE OF FOURTEEN THE CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL ST The Australian Government has other views and knows 


tion. Provision is to be made for a nucleus ship- PHOTOGRAPHED WITH AUSTRALIA’S NATIVE-BORN GOVERNOR-GENERAL, MR. WILLIAM 


construction and repair industry which could be 


expanded in war. The Government has been impressed Field Marshal Lord Montgomery, C.1.G.S., has been visiting Australia and New 
Zealand to pool information and exchange ideas with the Dominions’ leaders and ledge to that of manners, to criticise this decision. It is, 


Service chiefs. He arrived in Australia on June 30, and after his tour of the however, fair to point out that the authorities are 


by the importance of aircraft as an integral element in a 


J. MCKELL, AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE, 


naval force, and the main feature of the programme Country left for New Zealand. On this page Captain Falls discusses the Austral 


is the provision of the two light fleet carriers, each 
with a wartime complement of thirty-six aircraft. 
rhe status of naval aviation in relation to the Air Force— 
an important point—has not yet been decided, It is 
proposed to establish a naval base at Manus, where the 
Americans carried out a vast amount of work during the war. 


five-year Defence Plan. 


corps troops. The strength of the regular forces is fixed at 
19,000 and that of the Citizen Forces at 50,000, but it should 
be noted that both are to be obtained by voluntary enlist- 
ment, to the regret of a number of military critics, so that 


its own country better than critics over here. It would 
therefore be unjustified on any score, from that of know- 


ian : m 
accepting a stern test. The scheme can hardly succeed 


unless by the end of the period these comparatively 
small regular forces are at full peace establishment, and unless 
the training of the Citizen Forces is carried out in a serious 
spirit. Otherwise there is no more to be said than to wish 
Australia the best of fortune with her defence plan. 
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‘A MUSICAL CENTRE FOR THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL: THE USHER HALL. 


Drawn By our SpeciaL Artist, Captain. BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE USHER HALL, AS SEEN FROM THE ORGAN GALLERY, WHERE MANY FAMOUS ORCHESTRAS WILL 
GIVE CONCERTS DURING THE INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF MUSIC AND DRAMA IN THE SCOTTISH CAPITAL. 














The Edinburgh International Festival of Music and Drama, which is due to total cost of the building’s construction was some £100,000. During the Festival 
be held from August 24 to September 13, owes much to the initiative and there will be, at the Usher and Freemasons’ Halls, seven visiting orchestras, 
foresight of the present Lord Provost, Sir John I. Falconer, who has given the including the Vienna Philharmonic, the Orchestre Colonne, the Liverpool Phil- 
venture the utmost support. On pages 126 and 127 are photographs of some of harmonic and! the Jacques. The Glyndebourne Opera Company is to present 


Mozart's ‘‘ Marriage of Figaro’’ and Verdi's ‘‘ Macbeth” at the King's Theatre; 


the famous conductors and singers taking part; on page 128 a drawing of the 
the Sadler's Wells Ballet will be at the Empire Theatre, and drama will be presented 


Club which is being prepared for visitors, and in our special supplement 


a panorama of the historic city of Edinburgh itself. Here we reproduce a | at the Lyceum Theatre by the Old Vic Company and the Compagnie Jouvet from 
drawing of the Usher Hall made from the Organ Gallery during a recent concert. Paris. In addition, there will be solo recitals and concerts of chamber music by 
The Hall was opened in 1914 and can accommodate some 3500 persons, and is | various distinguished groups of performers. Edinburgh itself provides much of 
considered to be one of the finest buildings in the city. The architecture is | historic interest for the visitor, and no better setting for the Festival could have 
a combination of the Florid Gothic and Later Renaissance styles and the {| been devised than the ancient Scottish capital. 


N.B.—Do not cut along this edge, but unfold the Panorama overleaf. 
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I AST year, when the Australian Prime 
4 Minister, Mr. Chifley, returned from the 
conference in London, he used the following 
words in reporting to Parliament: “1 told 
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the desired strength will not be reached unless 
recruiting proves successful. To begin with, 
the regular field force will be stationed in 
Japan in replacement of the Australian force 


the conference—and I am quite certain that THE AUSTRALIAN FIVE-YEAR DEFENCE PLAN. it pray tenga hi Sade Beas 


| was expressing the sentiments of both sides 
of this House and the people of Australia— 
that it was recognised that Australia must in 
future make a larger contribution towards the 
defence of the British Commonwealth, and 
that this could best be done in the Pacific.” At the begin- 
ning of June the Minister for Defence, Mr. Dedman, made 
a statement to Parliament about the steps which it had 
been decided to take in fulfilment of this recognition of a 
new state of affairs. The scheme outlined was of ‘high 
interest. I will take first the suggested machinery for 
co-operation and common planning, which 
is always vital in such cases. Australia 
proposes that the United Kingdom and 
New Zealand should be represented on the 
Council of Defence, when matters concerning 
them are discussed, by their High Com- 
missioners. On the Service plane these 
Governments are invited to maintain in 
Australia a Joint Service representative and 
Staff, accredited to the Defence Department. 
He will be invited to attend the Defence 
Committee and Chiefs of Staff Committee 
when matters concerning his country are 
discussed ; if necessary, he can accompany 
the High Commissioner to the Council of 
Defence as aciviser. Australia expects 
similar representation in the countries 
concerned, It is a good machinery, 
resembling that advocated by Lord 
Alanbrooke, which I have previously 
described here. 

The basis of Australian defence policy 
was laid down last year in a speech by the 
Governor-General as coming under three 


heads : first, forces to be put at the disposal snow part OF THE LARGE SUM DEVOTED TO RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT WILL BE EXPENDED IN 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


The programme for the Army envisages a field force of 
an independent brigade, including an armoured unit and 
supporting units; a force for permanent defence and ad- 
ministration ; and cadres for instructional and other duties 
with the Citizen Forces. The Citizen Forces will consist 
mainly of two infantry divisions, an armoured brigade, and 





defence force of seven squadrons, four of them 
fighter squadrons manned by the Citizen Air 
Ferce, one a heavy bomber squadron, and 
one each air-sea rescue and target-towing 
squadrons ; and a “task force”’ of two long-range fighter 
squadrons, three heavy bomber squadrons, two transport 
squadrons, a reconnaissance squadron, and a survey squadron, 
The total strength of the permanent force is fixed at just short 
of 12,000. The Citizen Air Force is trifling in numbers and 
would appear to be hardly worth organising at a strength 
of 190, but there is also to be a reserve 
of demobilised members of the R.A.A.F. 
eligible for service and others. Insistence 
is placed upon the need of providing for 
development in aircraft construction. 

That excellent but sometimes neglected 
institution, the Royal Military College at 
Duntroon, which has turned out a number 
of outstanding Army officers, is to be 
expanded. I understand also that there is a 
project to establish a proportion of very 
long courses, of three years or even more, 
which would include -virtually a _ full 
university education. It has always been 
an Australian principle that the majority 
of regular officers should have a grounding 
in the work of all arms, and this will 
certainly be observed if these long courses 
are brought into beimg. I mention the 
point as one of interest in military education ; 
it did not appear in Mr. Dedman’s statement 
because no decision has yet been reached 
on the subject. Another feature of the 
scheme, according to present intentions, 
will be a Joint Intelligence Organisation to 


of the United Nations for the maintenance AUSTRALIA: A CAIRN (RIGHT) MARKING THE PROPOSED LAUNCHING-SITE ON THE EXPERIMENTAL ROCKET meet the needs of the British Common- 


of international security, including regional 


defence; thirdly, forces to provide for 
self-defence. Provisions will be influenced by 
the degree of success in organising a system of 
collective security and a scheme of imperial 
defence and the degree of reliance to be placed 
upon them. On the financial side the Government 
has drawn up a five-year plan, which is to cost 
a total sum of £A.250,000,000 and to average 
£A.50,000,000 a year. Of this annual expenditure 
the Navy is to receive an average annual allotment 
of £A.15,000,000, the Army one of £A.12,500,000, 
the Air Force one of £A.12,500,000, while research 
and development will cost on the average 
£A.6,700,000 and the departments of munitions 
and supply and shipping £A.3,500,000. The 
relatively large sum devoted to research and 
development is to be explained by the needs of 
what is known as the “‘ Guided Missiles Project,” 
the experimental range for weapons of this type 
in Central Australia, which is being organised in 
close consultation with the British Government, 
It was claimed by Mr. Dedman that these 
figures were substantial and that, having regard 
to the resources of Australia, they represented a 
relief to the burden of imperial defence so long 
borne by the United Kingdom. It will be seen 
that the largest sum is allotted to the Navy. 
“ The British Commonwealth,” said Mr. Dedman, 
“ still remains a maritime empire, dependent on 
sea power for its existence.” He claimed that 
the experience of his country in the late war 
once more demonstrated the importance. of sea 


RANGE IN CENTRAL AUSTRALIA, 





wealth in the Pacific. Other points deserving 


arrangements in the Pacific ; secondly, forces ane oes oats ne aun aa tenis b ontnen ag pre mage Rg ew Mot og mention are the “ re-equipment cycle” for 
for co-operation in British, Commonwealth The Australian Government propose to earmark £A.6,700,000 a year for research and development. 


aircraft equipment, on the basis of five years 
for heavy bombers and fighters and eight 
for training and other types ; the organisation of 
tele-communications and radar installations for 
the Air Force; and the general insistence upon 
the importance of maintenance, repair and de- 
velopment. I need not add that this is only the 
paper project. The success of the five-year plan 
will depend upon the way in which it is carried 
out and, of course, upon the response to recruit- 
ing. This must always be the conditioning factor 
in a scheme of voluntary service. 

The Opposition appears to have confined its 
criticism mainly to this issue of compulsory 
national service versus voluntary recruitment, 
and to the argument that the scheme did not go 
far enough, that it was parsimonious, and did not 
do enough to relieve the United Kingdom of the 
admittedly excessive strain which it had hitherto 
borne in Commonwealth defence. On the other 
hand, it must be acknowledged that it goes 
considerably farther than any defence policy 
previously drawn up in time of peace. It is 
also evident that a great deal of intelligent 
thought has been applied to it. This begins at 
the top, as it should; that is to say, with a pro- 
jected machinery for co-operation with the 
Mother Country and with New Zealand, which 
has many features to recommend it. It might 
be argued that this is primarily a defence scheme 
for Australia, or Australasia; but if this were 
true it would not be unnatural. And it should 
be recognised that the intention of the Australian 


power. Sea power itself did not win the war; THE a OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF WITH MEMBERS OF THE AUSTRALIAN MILITARY (Government to Station its field force as a garrison 
BACK ROW, L. TO R.) THE QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL, MAJOR- E LW. GEFORD ; s . H 4 H 
, ) “ » SA OR ERE cane P+ of occupation in Japan for an indefinite time to 


but by enabling the nations possessing it to draw BOAR? : 


on the resources of the world and transport them ANDERSON ; THE FINANCE MEMBER, MR. J. T. FITZGERALD; THE MASTER-GENERAL OF OR 
where they would, to move other fighting forces MAJOR-GENERAL W, W. WHITTLE. (FRONT ROW, L. TO R.) THE VICE-CHIEF OF THE GENERAL with a population of the size of that of Australia 


to points in the vast theatre of war where they ‘TAF: 


would be most effective, it enabled the war to 

be won. This was the part played by American 

sea power in the Pacific. Against this background 
of ideas it is the aim of Australia to create, over a 
period of years, a naval force, supported by adequate 
shore establishments, able to operate as an independent 
force, and including escort vessels for the protection 
of shipping and survey vessels to continue the 
necessary survey work in Australian waters, where 
there is still a great deal to be done. 

When the programme is complete it is proposed 
that there shall be in commission’a squadron consisting 
of two light fleet carriers, two cruisers, and six 
destroyers, together with three frigates for escort 
duties, three survey ships, training-ships, and auxiliary 
vessels. There will also be a considerable force, main- 
tained in good condition in reserve, headed by a cruiser 
and two destroyers, with a number of auxiliary craft, 
including minesweepers. By the end of the period of 
five years the establishment required should rise to not 
far short of 15,000. It is proposed to acquire the first 
carrier this year, to order the first new aircraft, and 


MARSHAL 


Vv. A. H. STURDEE, 





THE BUSINESS MEMBER, MR. ®. H. NESBITT; THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL, MAJOR-GENERAL W. M. 


DNANCE, COme constitutes a big commitment for a nation 


LIEUT.-GENERAL S. F. ROWELL; THE CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF, FIELD a . =5 
LORD MONTGOMERY; AND THE CHIEF OF THE GENERAL STAFF, LIEUT.-GENERAL and with so much room for further expansion. It 


also affords considerable relief to the United King- 
dom, which has already withdrawn from Japan 
virtually all the operational side of the British-Indian 
force previously stationed there and is now represented 
mainly by administrative troops. There is no reason 
to assume that the scheme precludes the possibility 
of Australian forces moving much farther afield, as 
they have in the past, in the event of war. This would 
depend upon whether or not Japan was to be reckoned 
as a foe or potential foe. It appears to me to be a good 
and well-thought-out scheme as it stands, but the 
conscription issue must decide its fate one way or the 
other. A Labour Government in Australia has not 
overridden its natural and traditional objections to 
conscription, as has been the case in Great Britain. 
Conscription, as against voluntary service, has objec- 
tions other than political, but in this country it has been 
decided to put up with them because it has appeared 
impossible that, in the present conditions, we should 
obtain sufficient men by voluntary recruitment. We 
have therefore applied the principle of compulsion not 
only to regular service but also toservice in the Territorial 


to set up establishments for the naval aviation organisa- *!ELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY'S FIRST VISIT TO AUSTRALIA SINCE HE LEFT Army and the reserve forces of the Navy and R.A.F. 
TASMANIA AT THE AGE OF FOURTEEN: THE CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF The Australian Government has other views and knows 


tion. Provision is to be made for a nucleus ship- pyorocrarHED WITH AUSTRALIA'S NATIVE-BORN GOVERNOR-GENERAL, MR, WILLIAM 


construction and repair industry which could be 


J. MCKELL, AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE, 


its own country better than critics over here. It would 


expanded in war. The Government has been impressed Field Marshal Lord Montgomery, C.1.G.S., has been visiting Australia and New therefore be unjustified on any score, from that of know- 


by the importance of aircraft as an integral element in a 


is the provision of the two light fleet carriers, each 
with a wartime complement of thirty-six aircraft. 
rhe status of naval aviation in relation to the Air Force— 
an important point—has not yet been decided. It is 
proposed to establish a naval base at Manus, where the 
Americans carried out a vast amount of work during the war. 


five-year Defence Plan. 


corps troops. The strength of the regular forces is fixed at 
19,000 and that of the Citizen Forces at 50,000, but it should 
be noted that both are to be obtained by voluntary enlist- 
ment, to the regret of a number of military critics, so that 


aptain Falls discusses the Australian 


gentend to poet eernetee ene ommange ideas = Ge Contes lenders =e ledge to that of manners, to criticise this decision. It is, 
2. “ Me " . rvice chiefs. e arriv In ustralia on june , and after his tour o e ae = : “ Del ly 
naval force, and the main feature of the programme Country left for New Zealand. On this ee however, fair to point out that the authorities are 


accepting a stern test. The scheme can hardly succeed 
unless by the end of the period these comparatively 
small regular forces are at full peace establishment, and unless 
the training of the Citizen Forces is carried out in a serious 
spirit. Otherwise there is no more to be said than to wish 
Australia the best of fortune with her defence plan. 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE USHER HALL, AS SEEN FROM THE ORGAN GALLERY, WHERE MANY FAMOUS ORCHESTRAS WILL 
GIVE CONCERTS DURING THE INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF MUSIC AND DRAMA IN THE SCOTTISH CAPITAL. 


The Edinburgh International Festival of Music and Drama, which is due to 
be held from August 24 to September 13, owes much to the initiative and 
foresight of the present Lord Provost, Sir John I. Falconer, who has given the 
venture the utmost support. On pages 126 and 127 are photographs of some of 
the famous conductors and singers taking part; on page 128 a drawing of the 
Club which is being prepared for visitors, and in our special supplement 
a panorama of the historic city of Edinburgh itself. Here we reproduce a 
drawing of the Usher Hall made from the Organ Gallery during a recent concert. 
The Hall was opened in 1914 and can accommodate some 3500 persons, and is 
considered to be one of the finest buildings in the city. The architecture is 
a combination of the Florid Gothic and Later Renaissance styles and the 


| 


total cost of the building’s construction was some £100,000. During the Festival 
there will be, at the Usher and Freemasons’ Halls, seven visiting orchestras, 
including the Vienna Philharmonic, the Orchestre Colonne, the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic and! the Jacques. The Glyndebourne Opera Company is to present 
Mozart's ‘ Marriage of Figaro’’ and Verdi's ‘‘ Macbeth” at the King's Theatre; 
the Sadler's Wells Ballet will be at the Empire Theatre, and drama will be presented 
at the Lyceum Theatre by the Old Vic Company and the Compagnie Jouvet from 
Paris. In addition, there will be solo recitals and concerts of chamber music by 
various distinguished groups of performers. Edinburgh itself provides much of 
historic interest for the visitor, and no better setting for the Festival could have 
been devised than the ancient Scottish capital. 


N.B.—Do not cut along this edge, but unfold the Panorama overleaf. 
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ORCHESTRA AND CONDUCTOR SINCE ITS INCEPTION. 
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SIR HUGH ROBERTON-—FOUNDER AND CONDUCTOR 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT-——-PRINCIPAL CONDUCTOR 
OF THE GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR, 


OF THE LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 
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. - REIN ORCHESTRA. BORN IN BERLIN, 1S NOW A FRENCH ‘CITIZEN, aahees ante 
WALTER SUSSKIND—CONDUCTOR OF THE wliwrrveeees . . anne " wns GEORG SZELL—TO CONDUCT THE GLYNDE- 
SCOTTISH ORCHESTRA. A NATIVE OF PRAGUE, BOURNE OPERA, WAS BORN IN HUNGARY. 
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JOHN . BARBIROLLI—CONDUCTOR OF THE IAN WHYTE—CONDUCTOR OF THE 8B.B.C. SCOTTISH ORCHESTRA SINCE PAUL PARAY—FRENCH CONDUCTOR OF THE 


HALLE ORCHESTRA SINCE 194}. ITS INCEPTION IN 1935; HE IS ALSO A COMPOSER. ORCHESTRE DES CONCERTS COLONNE, 


Lovers of art all over the world will welcome the inauguration in Edinburgh { which he assembled from time to time for the Terminal Concerts he conducted 
of the International Festival of Music and Drama. For three weeks the beauti- | whilst Director of Music at Queen's College, Oxford. Hundreds of Scottish 
ful city of Edinburgh “will be the ideal setting for the best in music, drama and songs will be made known through the Glasgow Orpheus Choir under its con- 
the visual arts. And, as is fitting in the capital of Scotland, the traditional music ductor, Sir Hugh Roberton. The B.B.C. Scottish Orchestra will be conducted 
of the land will be an important feature of the musical programme. Sir Malcolm by Ian Whyte. The international aspect of the musical festival may be seen 
conduct the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, of which he has in the names of the great European conductors, which include Walter Susskind, 
been principal conductor since 1942; an orchestra which during the war years a native of Prague; Bruno Walter, a naturalised Frenchman; Georg Szell, a 
has gained fame throughout the country. The Jacques Orchestra, which will native of Hungary; John Barbirolli, who is of Italian and French parentage; 
be conducted by Dr. Jacques, grew out of a number of ad hoc orchestras {| and Paul Paray, who is conducting the Orchestre Colonne, comes from France. 


Sargent will 


N.B.—Do not cut along this edge, but unfold the Panorama overleaf. 
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THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 
OF MUSIC AND DRAMA. 
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TODD DUNCAN, LEADING AMERICAN SINGER \ 
MAKING HIS EUROPEAN DEBUT IN EDINBURGH 
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PIERRE FOURNIER, FRENCH "CELLIST, YOUNGEST \ 
MEMBER OF SCHNABEL’S CHAMBER MUSIC GROUP. \\ 
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LOTTE LEHMANN, WORLD-FAMOUS OPERATIC 
\ SOPRANO AND LIEDER SINGER 
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CONCERT SOLOISTS AND A 
FAMOUS PRODUCER. 
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JOSEPH SZIGETI, GREAT VIOLINIST, WITH A 
WIDE REPERTOIRE, INCLUDING MODERN MUSIC, 
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ROY HENDERSON, SCOTTISH BARITONE: FAMOUS 
IN ORATORIO, LIEDER AND OPERA, 


ARTUR SCHNABEL, FAMOUS PIANIST AND COMPOSER: APPEARING 
WITH A NEW CHAMBER MUSIC GROUP. 


CYRIL SMITH, SOLOIST FOR THE FIRST PERFORMANCE 
OF IAN WHYTE’S PIANO CONCERTO. 
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LOUIS JOUVET, ACTOR, FILM~- ACTOR, WRITER AND 
PRODUCER: DIRECTOR OF THE ATHENEE, PARIS. 


The glorious programme of the Edinburgh Musical Festival includes afternoon 
and evening concerts at the Usher Hall; morning concerts at the Freemasons 
Hall, and Glyndebourne Opera at the King’s Theatre. The soloists are all 
distinguished; many are world-famous. Particular interest attaches to the 
co-operation of four great instrumentalists, Artur Schnabel, Joseph Szigeti, 
William Primrose and Pierre Fournier, in a new Chamber Music combination. 
Schnabel and Primrose are the soloists for Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
Concerts with Sir Malcolm Sargent, and Szigeti and Fournier with the Hallé 
Orchestra under John Barbirolli. Lotte Lehmann will be heard in two lieder 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE, GREAT SCOTTISH VIOLA PLAYER: 
FORMERLY N.B.C. ORCHESTRA SOLO VIOLA, 


PETER PEARS, BRITISH TENOR: CREATOR 
OF LEADING ROLES IN BRITTEN OPERAS. 
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KATHLEEN FERRIER, BRITISH CONTRALTO: SANG IN 
“THE RAPE OF LUCRETIA”; AND “ PROM.” SOLOIST, 


recitals (Brahms and Schubert) wi¢h Bruno Walter; and the soloists at two 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra concerts under his baton will be Kathleen Ferrier 
and Peter Pears. Todd Duncan, the American coloured singer, will give a 
programme of arias and lieder and negro spirituals at his recital, his first 
appearance in Europe. The performances by the Compagnie Jouvet du Théatre 
de l’Athénée, Paris, of Moliére’s “ L’Ecole des Femmes” and “‘ Ondine,” the 
Jean Giraudoux play after the fairy-story by de la Motte-Fouquet, will take 
place at the Royal Lyceum Theatre during the last week of the Festival. 
Jouvet is a figure of European theatrical importance. 


N.B.—Do not cut along this edge, but unfold the Panorama overleaf. 
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IN HISTORIC EDINBURGH: A CLUB FOR 
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VISITORS TO THE FESTIVAL. 


Draww sy our Spectat Artist, CapTain Bryan pe GRINEAU. 


WHERE VISITORS TO 
THEIR FRIENDS : 


In connection with the ‘nternational Festival of Music and Drama in Edinburgh 
(August 24 to September 13), the Assembly Rooms and Music Hall in George 
Street are being prepared and adapted for the purposes of a Festival Club, of 
which all visitors are being encouraged to become members. The fees for 
membership are modest, ranging from a daily figure of 2s. 6d. to one guinea 
for the Festival season. Among the amenities provided will be a restaurant 
on the first floor, where lunch, tea and supper will be served; a quiet room 
for reading and writing in the West Drawing-room; a meeting-place for friends 
in the East Drawing-room; and, in the evening, dances will be held in the 
Ballroom. An Information Bureau, where advice on Tours, etc., may be 
obtained, is one of the utility services available at the Club. The Assembly 


N.B.—Do not cut along this edge, but unfold the Panorama overleaf. 


THE ASSEMBLY ROOMS AND MUSIC HALL IN GEORGE STREET, WHICH ARE BEING 
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THE EDINBURGH INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF MUSIC AND DRAMA MAY MEET AND ENTERTAIN 


PREPARED AS A CLUB. 


Rooms (1787) and Music Hall (1843) have been the setting for many 
great public social functions. In our Artist's drawing the arcade and portico 
are seen on the right, with the Melville Column in St. Andrew Square in the 
centre background. The Column commemorates Henry Dundas, first Viscount 
Melville (1742-1811), statesman and administrator of Scotland, who was im- 
peached by the House of Commons, but acquitted. The Column is 150 ft. high 
(the statue itself is 14 ft.), and was erected in 1828 at a cost of £8000. On 
the left can be seen the tall spire of St. Andrew’s Church, notable as the place 
where the Disruption of the Church of Scotland occurred in 1843, which gave 
rise to the Free Church of Scotland. Also on the left can be seen the statue 
of George IV. by Chantrey which stands at the intersection with Hanover Street. 
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“BRITISH ADVENTURE”: Edited by W. J. TURNER. 


HE “ Britain in Pictures” Series was, until his recent 
lamented death, edited by W. J. Turner, an Australian 
by birth, a musician by early training, then a very imagina- 
tive, if sometimes scatterbrained, poet, and then, finally, 
a convert to the notion that this island, in almost every 
way, had done more for general culture than any country 
since Ancient Greece, and more for world peace than any 
country at all. The series was a good idea; binding 
together half-a-dozen kindred “ slim volumes ” was a better 
idea still. Pamphlets resolved themselves into 
books ; pieces were turned into conspectuses; 5 
guns of small calibre into 15-in. naval guns. ; 
Here is the latest assembly of six volumes, 
and, perhaps, up till now, the best. 

Bound together here, with all their illus- 
trations (and I still think that the colour- 
plates might be a little better “‘ registered ”’), 
are six small books about “British Adventure,” 
with an impressive mass of pictures, in colour 
and in black and white, and a gallant con- 
formity of text. There are ‘‘ British Merchant 
Adventurers,”” by Maurice Collis; ‘‘ British 
Polar Explorers,” by Admiral Sir Edward 
Evans; “ British Mountaineers,” by F. S. 
Smythe; “ British Seamen,” by David 
Mathew; “ British Soldiers,” by S. H. F. 
johnston; and “ Britain in the Air,” by 
Nigel Tangye. This last author writes the 
general preface. He is aware of the fact 
that coddling never produced “ British 
Adventurers ” and that ‘“‘ Safety First” is 
a motto only for those cringing, careful 
people who do not believe in another world. 

‘** On this day that I write,” he says, “‘ there 
is another example of the British pride in AN 
adventure. There is an account in the news- 
paper of four lads who ‘ stole’ a motor-boat 





MOUNTAINEERING, A SPORT WHICH “APPEALS PARTICULARLY TO ENGLISHMEN, a 
WHO, THROUGHOUT THE AGES, -HAVE INHERITED A LOVE OF ADVENTURE AND 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 


THE PIONEERING INSTINCT THAT MAKES ITS 
‘a STAGE IN THE ASCENT OF MONT BLANC "—COLOUR 
PRINT BY GEORGE BAXTER (1804-67). 
Reproduced by Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


from Ramsgate Harbour with the intention of reaching 
France. They were quite inadequately provided for the 
journey, with the result that, several days after they had 
set out, they were rescued in the last stages of exhaustion, 
Their adventure included being struck one night by a 
steamer that failed to spot them. This incident had the 
effect of severely damaging the boat. 

“‘One could imagine that the reaction of the owner 
would be anger at the damage caused to his property. Not 
a bit of it. This was his comment on the incident: ‘I 
cannot help admiring the pluck of the boys—setting off to 
sea in such a small craft, and apparently with little food 
and petrol, That, after all, was the spirit of the little 
ships at Dunkirk.’ And the boys themselves, while they 
were still yet prostrate in hospital, averred that in spite of 
their experience, they still wanted to join the Merchant 
Navy.” I’d rather have had “said” or “swore” than 
“‘averred ”: but I know what Mr. Tangye means. 

The spirit of those boys runs through this book. The 
first section of it deals with our Merchant Adventurers, 
and the first chapter of that with Ralph Fitch, who, in 
Elizabeth’s reign, got not merely to Goa but to Burma. 
He was sent out by the Turkey Company and, when he 
came home, ‘“‘ He had been away eight years, and except 
for his narrow escape at Goa had had no misadventures. 
He had travelled some 24,000 miles by sea and land, mostly 
alone, and at a period when travelling of the kind was 
extremely dangerous, yet he was neither robbed nor ship- 
wrecked. He had acquired a mass of first-hand informa- 
tion of the greatest importance which, when it was sifted by 
the merchants of London, led to the founding nine years 
later of the East India Company, the great organisation 








* British Adventure.” Introduction by Nigel Tangye. Edited 
by W. J. Turner. 48 Plates in Colour and 120 Illustrations in Black 
and White. (Collins; 21s.) 


IMAGINARY 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


which, in the course of 250 years, was to acquire for 
England almost all the towns he had visited. In 1611 he 


died and is buried in St. Catherine Cree in Leadenhall 
Street, a most remarkable man, hardly known, because what 
he accomplished was more solid than brilliant ; because he 
was overshadowed by the many dramatic figures of the 
Elizabethan era ; and because the little he wrote of himself 
and his travels was modestly worded and hardly hinted at 
the multitudinous perils through which he had passed unhurt.” 





SKETCH BY AN EARLY NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
““THE NORTH POLE,’ BY SIR JOHN ROSS (1777-1856). 
Reproduced by Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


That is all 
rather typical : we 
have always had 
a curiosity about 
far-away countries 
and (as we cannot 
grow silk, tea and 
various other 
commodities) a 
desire to trade. A 
desire to conquer 
we never have 
had (the Hun- 
dred Years War 
is another matter, 
for Edward III. 
and his _ heirs 
thought they had 
a rightful claim 


to the French 
Throne) : we have 
picked up an 


Empire partly by 
settling in lands ~ 
empty except for 
few nomads, 
partly through 
POSSIBLE "’: 
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THE CELEBRATED SCOTTISH 


EXPLORER OF THE NIGER, 
WHO WAS DROWNED AT THE BUSSA RAPIDS: MUNGO PARK 
(1771-1806 ?)—-A MINIATURE AFTER HENRY EDRIDGE. 


In “ British Adventure,” the book reviewed on this page, Mungo Park 
is taken as a typical example of the merchant-explorer. He was 
employed by the African Association to explore the Niger, and on his 
first journey reached the river at Segu and followed its course down- 
stream for eighty miles. His second expedition to the Niger was at 
the invitation of the Government and met with disaster. The party 
were attacked by natives at the Bussa Rapids and Park was drowned. 


ARCTIC 


PACIFIC OCEAN: 


acquiring lands from rivals in European wars, and partly 
because threatened rajahs, and such, have called us in to 
protect them against aggressors. The rest of the world has 
never understood that : the Germans, above all, have never 
understood that we liked exploration for exploration’s 
sake, and, in a lunatic globe, were willing to assume the réle 
of policemen ; and that, playing either part, we were not 
showing off nationally, being aware of the equality of souls 
before God. We are abdicating that rdle in certain places 
now ; let us hope that our abdication won’t 
be bad for the peoples concerned. 

All the little books assembled here are 
good. I have seldom seen a better conspectus 
of polar exploration than Lord Mountevans’s : 
and Mr. F. S. Smythe’s chapters on the 
Englishman in all the Alps, Andes, and 
Himalayas is enchanting. His chapter on “ A 
Personal Adventure,”’ amid terrific storms, on 
the Schreckhorn, ought to be added to the 
next edition of Mr. Arnold Lunn’s enchanting: 
anthology, “ The Englishman in the Alps.” 
And he puts his finger on the weaknesses and 
strengths of that dangerous, but potentially 
useful, nation, the Germans. The Germans, 
after the Kaiser’s war, wanted to assert 
themselves, as they still, pardonably, do. 
“‘ Germany had been beaten, and the Germans 
are a proud people ; it was necessary above 
all things that they should rehabilitate them- 
selves in the eyes of the world. They must 
not only be good sportsmen, but the best 
sportsmen, better than the sportsmen of any 
other nation. This infection, founded as it 
was on a sense of grievance and inferiority, 
manifested itself in every international gather- 
ing in which Germans took part; it was 
particularly marked at the Olympic Games ; it 


EXPLORER: 





THE QUEST FOR THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE FROM HUDSON’S STRAIT TO THE 
““ PASSAGE THROUGH THE ICE, JUNE 1818”"—A COLOURED 
AQUATINT FROM SIR JOHN ROSS’S “‘ VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY,” 1819. 


Reproductions from “ British Adventure”’ ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, 
Messrs. Tollins. 


impinged with brutal force on the fair sport of ski-ing ; with 
the advent of Hitlerism it spread to mountaineering. I became 
first cognisant of it during the International Kangchenjunga 
Expedition of 1930, when every member was issued with 
a flag which he was expected to keep flying over his tent. 
It was the ambition of the Germans to plant their flags on 
the top of each mountain.’ The emblem issued to me was 
a Union Jack with the stripes the wrong way round, made 
in Germany. Running short of pocket-handkerchiefs on 
one occasion, I used it as a substitute, to the horror of my 
German companions. Possibly, indeed, the alleged decay 
of democracy dates from this. It was this flag-waving 
inferiority complex, for it was nothing else, that led the 
Germans into their desperate assaults on jealously- 
‘ preserved’ mountains and into equally desperate assaults 
on the Alps on mountain-sides that no sane mountaineer 
with any responsibilities would have embarked upon.” 

We have certainly ‘“ done our stuff” in opening up the 
world, in climbing the mountains, and in exploring the 
regions of the Poles. No man could read this book without 
being proud of being an Englishman, of the kin of Fitch 
and Roe, Drake and Raleigh, Scott, Shackleton and Mallory, 
But we also ought to remember that we are not “ the only 
pebbles on the beach.” The Spaniards, the Portuguese, 
the Dutch and the French did their pioneering: and the 
Germans might well have taken their full share in the dis- 
covery of the world had they had easier access to the 
oceans, They are a tough lot: their old grievance about 
“ encirclement ”’ (which was produced geographically, not 
politically) sprang from a feeling of energies pent up. If 
only we could guarantee them against attack and teach 
them to work off their superfluous energy in cricket and 
Rugger instead of on the goose-step, they might still help 
towards the recovery of European civilisation. 

But how the deuce we are going to prevent this serious- 
minded lot from being shocked when Mr. Smythe, faute de 
mieux, wipes his nose on the Union Jack, is more than I 
can conjecture. 
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DRAMATIC ANGLES ON MODERN EXISTENCE; AND A MEMORIAL SCROLL. 





A TEST TO DETERMINE THE EFFECT OF A JET ENGINE ON THE HUMAN BODY: THE FIRST AIRSCREW-TURBINE TO BE USED IN FLIGHT: A VIEW OF THE ROLLS- 
U.S. NAVAL RATINGS GATHERED ROUND THE ROARING EXHAUST. ROYCE TRENT ENGINE DURING A HANGAR TEST AT THE FACTORY. 
The U.S. Navy recently carried out tests to determine the effect of jet propulsion engines on the The Trent airscrew-turbine is basically a Derwent 11. modified to drive an airscrew. At present the 
human body. Nine ratings volunteered to act as “ guinea-pigs”’ in these tests and are shown in our engine has completed over 1000 hours of test running, 400 being with Rotol five-bladed airscrews 
photograph wearing special helmets to protect their ear-drums and gathered round the exhaust of the fitted, and in addition, 80 hours’ flying have been carried out in a Meteor with Trent airscrew- 
engine, which roared away for an hour. At the end of that time they were medically examined. turbines. The Trent will not be manufactured as a production unit. 
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This scroll commemorates 


held in honour as one who 

served King and Country in 

the world war of 1939-1945 
and gave his life to save 

mankind from tyranny. May 
his sacrifice help to bring 
the peace and freedom for 

which he died. 





DAMAGED BY JEWISH SABOTEURS: THE S.S. EMPIRE A DRAMATIC VIEW OF CERRO NEGROS VOLCANO 
LIFSGUARB RESTING ON HER KEEL IN HAIFA HARBOUR. TO BE ISSUED TO THE NEXT-OF-KIN OF WAR DEAD: IN ERUPTION, TAKEN FROM AN AIR-LINER IN FLIGHT. 
The British ferry ship Empire Lifeguard (1332 tons) sank after an A BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED MEMORIAL SCROLL. This remarkable and terrifying photograph of a volcano in eruption 


was taken from a passenger air-liner in flight. It shows the column of 

smoke and ashes shooting up from the fiery crater of Cerro Negros vol- 

cano, near Managua, Nicaragua. The volcano, after ten days’ pre- 

liminary outbursts, began a violent eruption on July 21. Evacuation 
of the population of .Managua was under consideration. 


explosion in Haifa Harbour on July 23. A hole was blown in the ship’s 
hull and she sank shortly after 300 Jewish immigrants, which she 
had transported from Cyprus, had disembarked. About fifty immi- 
grants were still in the ship when she sank, but there were no casualties. 
The Empire Lifeguard is now resting on the bottom of the harbour. 


Details of the memorial scroll which, by command of the King, 
is to be issued to the next-of-kin of those who died as a result of 
service in World War II., were recently announced. The 
printing of the scrolls, which have been designed by experts, is 
now in progress, and issue may begin about the end of September. 





TWO ASPECTS OF A U.S. NAVAL SEAPLANE DURING ROUGH-WATER LANDING TESTS AT THE ATTEMPTING TO CROSS THE ATLANTIC IN A 40-FT. SAILING BOAT: A PARTY OF 

NAVAL AIR TEST CENTRE IN MARYLAND. TWENTY-THREE ESTONIANS, INCLUDING EIGHT WOMEN AND A CHILD, AT PENZANCE, 
Aircraft intended for use with the U.S. Navy undergo severe tests at the Naval Air Test Centre in A party of twenty-three Estonians, including eight women and a little boy, arrived at_Penzance 
Maryland. Here we show a seaplane practising landing on rough water when the waves rose to a height on July 22 in a 40-ft.-long fishing vessel, Edith, in which they hope to cross to Florida in 
of 5 ft. and the wind yelocity was as high as 35 m.p.h. The type of aircraft under test is used for thirty-three days. The owner of the craft, Artur Schonberg, said: “We have come because we 


scouting, target-spotting, observing gunfire during shore bombardments, and as a search and rescué machine. cannot live in Estonia with the Russians there.’ Captain Tosine is in charge of Edith, 
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THE DUTCH “POLICE” WAR IN JAVA: BATTLE SCENES; AND PERSONALITIES. 
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STRATEN, DIRECTOR OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS; 
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WOMEN FROM MADURA ISLAND WHO HAVE CROSSED TO THE MAINLAND 
TO OBTAIN FOOD AND CLOTHING HAVE THEIR BAGGAGE SEARCHED FOR 
CONCEALED WEAPONS OR GREEN AND KHAKI CLOTHING, 


{ AFTER THE INVASION OF PROBOLINGGO, ON THE NORTH COAST OF JAVA: THE COMMANDER 
OF DUTCH MARINES (RIGHT) DIRECTING AN ATTACK.—(Radio Picture.) 
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AT A BASTILLE-DAY PARTY IN BATAVIA ON JULY 14: (L. TO R.) DR. SJARIFUDDIN, THE INDO- 
NESIAN PREMIER; DR. VAN MOOK, THE DUTCH LIEUT.-GOVERNOR-GENERAL ; DR. VAN HOOG- 
D THE INDONESIAN VICE-PREMIER, DR, A. K. GAN 
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THE BURNING HARBOUR AREA OF PROBOLINGGO AFTER THE DUTCH SEABORNE 
FORCES HAD LANDED AND DRIVEN THE INDONESIANS INLAND.—({Radic Picture.) 
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‘ COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE INDONESIAN FORCES NOW FIGHTING THE DUTCH: 
GENERAL SOEDIRMAN (SEATED) EXAMINING A MAP WITH A STAFF OFFICER. 
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\ THE ARREST OF INDONESIAN LEADERS ON JULY I9: DR. A. K. GANI, THE INDONESIAN 
\ VICE-PREMIER, BEING MARCHED OFF WITH HIS GUARDS, WHO OFFERED NO RESISTANCE. 
v 
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5 putes forces went into action against Indonesian Republican troops at midnight, July 19-20. 
An hour previously Dutch troops and police arrested or took into protective custody a number 
of Indonesian leaders, including the Vice-Premier, Dr. A. K. Gani, who was marched off with his 
household guards, who offered no resistance. From the beginning the Dutch authorities have 
Stressed that their action was only taken to end an intolerable situation and to guarantee the 
establishment and maintenance of law and order. The Dutch forces in Java are said to number 
90,000, while the Indonesians are reported to have at least 200,000 men under arms. It was 
stated by the British Foreign Office that “It is with the keenest disappointment that his 
Majesty’s Government have witnessed the breakdown of their ceaseless efforts . . . to promote 
a peaceful settlement. ..."" Dutch seaborne forces have landed at several points along the 
coast, including Probolinggo, where there was fierce fighting for the harbour area. 
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a THE TRADITIONAL CRAFTSMANSHIP 
CRICKET-BALLS ARE MADE IN A LONG 
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I. THE FIRST STAGE IN AN OLD AND VIRTUALLY UNCHANGED CRAFT--MAKING A CRICKET- 
BALL: STITCHING TWO QUARTERS OF HIDE FROM THE INSIDE, TO MAKE A HALF-COVER. 
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THE HALF-COVERS, TURNED OUT SO THAT THE STITCHING IS ALL ON THE INSIDE, 
ARE TRIMMED, MATCHED, AND BLOCKED INTO SHAPE ON A GUN-METAL ‘MOULD. 
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f 5s. “meant” aND “RIND” MEET FOR THE FIRST TIME: THE CORK-AND-WORSTED 


CORE 1S PLACED BETWEEN TWO HALF-COVERS, WHICH ARE VICED-UP TO OVERLAP. 
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HEN the late E. V. Lucas sang, in “ Willow and Leather,” of the cricket-ball t 
“Leather—the heart o’ me; leather—the rind o' me, O but the soul of Se 
me ‘s other than that!” he propounded a poetic truth but an industrial falsehood. 6. STILL BETWEEN THE JAWS OF THE VICE, THE CRICKE . 18 SEWN WITH THREE 
As our pictures, taken in a village workshop in Kent where cricket-balls have been SEAMS, EACH OF WHICH MAY CONTAIN NINETY-FIVE STITCHES, 
made for more than a hundred years, show, leather may be, indeed must be, the Se eh ew ie 
Continued oppossic. 
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BEHIND A TRADITIONAL GAME: HOW 
ESTABLISHED VILLAGE WORKSHOP 
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THE CORK-AND-WORSTED CORE, OR QUILT THE BALL, 1S HAMMERED TO THE 
CORRECT SHAPE, SIZE, AND DENSITY IN A METAL MOULD AND IS THEN BAKED. 
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e QUILTING,” OR MAKING THE CORE OF A CRICKET-BALL. A CENTRE OF CORK IS 
GHTLY BOUND H WET WHITE WORSTED AND WET SHEET CORK IS BOUND ROUND. 
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8. NEARLY READY FOR ITS LIFE IN THE FIELD, THE BALL, STILL AWAITING ITS GOLD- 
LEAF STAMP, IS GAUGED TO THE MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM SIZES ALLOWED BY THE M.C.C. 


Continued.) 

; a “rind "’ of the cricket-ball, but its “‘ heart ’’ must be Spanish cork and the finest 

eecaaninnanmaunnsnaeria omrnninisrsinnnamimmunnimnnnnmennnnninnuinninnis . North Country worsted. The making of the ball is a typical traditional country 
7. THE BALL, WHICH HAS BEEN FORCED OUT OF SHAPE BY THE STITCHING VICE, IS , craft and is mainly carried out in the County of Kent. The form of the ball has 

CORRECTED IN SHAPE BY A MOULD AND CLAMP, WHICH MAKE IT PERFECTLY ROUND. / altered little during the years, and Farrington’s Diary for 1811 mentions a Kent 

sss ssnevessn ssn snasnsneaiasisestineiennninastinnnee firm of the day as having been then in the cricket-ball trade for 250 years. 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE SEA-SHORE—3. A STRANGE SEA-CHANGE. 


HE small, purple-tipped sea-urchin (Psammechinus mtliaris) occurs on rocks or under 
stones on most British coasts. Any single one you may find is a curiosity, and is 
so on more than one count. In the first place, it is a notable survivor; it had tens of 
thousands of brothers and sisters, and it is probably one of only three or four that have 
survived. In the second, though it is now round and heavy and sluggish, it was once a 
beautiful transparent object, with delicate paired arm-like processes, which swam in the 
upper waters. And—‘“ curiouser and curiouser,” and going still farther back in time— 
it is believed that in geologic ages long past it had ancestors which lived fixed to the 
sea-floor, as sea-anemones do to-day. 

You may find a complete purple-tipped sea-urchin. It will be a flattened sphere with 
a covering of short spines, the tips of whj@bare often purple. It is the characteristic covering 
of spines, making them resemble hedgehogs—once known as urchins—which has given them 
their name. The purple-tipped urchin is at most two inches in diameter. The spines arise 
from bosses on the compact shell or test. When the animal dies they become broken off, 
and naked tests or portions of tests are familiar objects among the flotsam at high-water 
mark. They reveal that the animal was radially symmetrical ; that, like the sea-anemones, 
to which, however, it is in no way related, it had a centre around which similar parts were 
repeated. The test is made up of ten bands of plates, five wide bands alternating with 
five which are narrower. The latter are pierced by 
numerous pores. In life, soft and extensile tubes 
with suctorial ends emerge from the pores, and are 
the means of the animal’s movement. Some are 
stretched forward, their ends are applied to the 
bottom, and when they are contracted the animal is 
drawn forward. The co-ordinated action of the 
many tubes—some stretching forward to adhere 
while others are holding on and contracting—gives 
the animal a steady gliding movement, but a very 
slow one. It browses on seaweeds which can do 
nothing to evade it. The whole manner of life is 
very sluggish and one could not imagine it away 
from the bottom. But when it was young it looked 
very different and knew a greater freedom. 

It started life as an egg shed into, and fertilised 
in, the sea. There are species of sea-urchins in 
which the females each lay several millions of eggs 
in one season, and those of all species lay vast 
numbers. Since the adult populations appear to 
remain fairly constant, the wastage must be enor- 
mous, and any adult sea-urchin is, as such, a 
curiosity, since it has survived when so many of 
its brothers and sisters have perished. 

The great wastage takes place in the strange larval 
stage into which the’egg develops. The story given 
here is that of the edible sea-urchin (Echinus 
esculentus), of common occurrence in shallow waters 
around our coasts, but not so frequently seen on the 
sea-shore as the purple-tipped sea-urchin ; its larva is 
essentially the same, and serves as well for the pur- 
poses of this article. The differences in form and 
habit from the adult are striking: it is about a 
fortieth of an inch long; it has, as we and most 
animals have, right and left sides which are mirror 
images of one another, and a front and a hinder 
end ; it lives a floating or swimming life away from 
the bottom. Its most characteristic feature is a 
band of cilia made long, for the size of the animal, 
by being carried out on paired arm-like processes 
which are given rigidity by internal calcareous rods, 
The ciliated band is the locomotory organ : the con- 
stant lashings of the cilia give the animal movement, 
but it is a feeble one, not sufficient to overcome 
currents. So, it is a member of the plankton 
community, the assemblage of minute plants ‘and 
animals that drift in mid-water. It feeds on the 
still smaller members of that community, sweeping 
them into its mouth with cilia. It is transparent 
except for a few pigment spots. 

The larval sea-urchin lasts for a few months 
only. During that period the rudiment of the 
adult is developed in a depression on its left side. 
It js, thus early in life, a new start and a very 
complete one. Not only are there a new mouth and 
a new gut, but there is an entirely new ground-plan, 
five-pointed and radially symmetrical. 

The rudiment is slowly perfected in miniature, 
whilst the form and habit of the larva are pre- 
served. And then the change to those of the adult 
takes place within a few hours: the creeping habit 
on the sea-floor is assumed and the larval append- 
ages are absorbed and disappear. It is as curious 
a transformation as that which changes a caterpillar 
into a butterfly, and so sudden that it has been 
called a cataclysmal metamorphosis. 

Most Echinoderms—the large group of animals 
to which sea-urchins and their relatives, star-fishes, 
brittle stars, etc., belong—undergo similar 
metamorphoses. What is the meaning of this 
strange sea-change? Zoologists believe that it is to be found in history, in the vastly 
long geological ancestry of the group. They think it is an illustration of the saying 
that ontogeny tends to repeat phylogeny, that the individual in its development tends 
to repeat the history of the race. The far-away ancestors are believed to have been, 
like most animals, bilaterally symmetrical, and the larval form of to-day is thought to recall 
that shape. The rounded form, the radial symmetry, of the adult, is seen as an expression 
of a later phase. It is a form suited to a fixed life, like the sea-anemones, presenting a 
similar front on all sides. And fossils show that the early Echinoderms—after the far- 
away bilaterally symmetrical ancestors—were fixed. Some, like the sea-lilies, remain so 
to-day. The majority have become free-living, but they do not entirely escape traces of 
their past, for they recall it in their radial form. 

The most common sea-urchin to be found on our shores, the Heart-urchin (Echino- 
cardium cordatum), has a peculiar interest. It has a sort of radial symmetry ; from a point 
near the centre of the upper surface radiate five petals of plates with minute pores. But 
it has a measure of bilateral symmetry too. It is oval in outline and, though it cannot be 
said to have a head, it has a front- and a hind-end and the mouth is nearer the former than 
the latter. It is certainly higher in the scale of evolution than the regular, round sea-urchin, 
and seems to show which way the more progressive members of the group are tending. 

So, when you take into your hand from the fringe of flotsam a portion of a limy shell 
which was once a sea-urchin test, you may find it sufficiently curious to conjure up the 
outlines of an immensely long past, and to suggest possibilities which require a vast future 
fulfilment, D, Ditwyn Joun, 
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TESTS, AND FRAGMENTS OF TESTS, OF THE PURPLE-TIPPED SEA-URCHIN (Psammechinus 
miliaris) AS THEY MAY BE FOUND IN THE FRINGE OF FLOTSAM ON OUR COASTS, 
In this photograph the majority of the specimens are denuded of spines, revealing 


the bosses from which they arose. The spec 
its spines, while that at the top-right clearly shows the five-rayed symmetry of the test. 





TESTS OF THE HEART-URCHIN (Echinocardium cordatum), WHICH ARE MORE COMMONLY 
COASTS THAN THOSE OF THE PURPLE-TIPPED SEA-URCHIN. 

Heart-urchins live in burrows in the sand from which thousands are sometimes dis- 
lodged by storms and left stranded by the tide. 
and even covering of fine, short spines; the fragments show how thin and fragile are 
The lighter specimens have lost all, 
on the upper surface. They show that the 
animal has a recognisable long axis and easily-differentiated ends—i.e., 

beginnings of bilateral symmetry. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


T always seems unkind to put a very short novel before a pleasing, outsize competitor ; 

it is like a slight on hard work. Yet bulk has a way of being pedestrian, when lighter 

efforts are winged. One can’t postpone “ So Long at the Fair,’’ by Anthony Thorne 
(Heinemann ; 7s. 6d.) ; nimble and unclogged, it leaps into the first place. 

The story is a chestnut—we have all shuddered at it long, long ago. An English mother 
and daughter (in the version I knew) have come to Paris for the Great Exhibition. They 
put up at a hotel. Next morning the daughter goes to her mother’s room—and it has 
disappeared. According to the staff, there was no such room. And there was no other 
lady. ... This is the ideal nightmare, and the answer is horrid too; but they are so 
familiar and established, who would have thought to find them in a new novel? Mr. Thorne 
revives the legend with bold simplicity. His English travellers are brother and sister— 
Johnny an archzologist, a prig, a Mrs. Grundy, but very young: Vicky an excited child 
who has grown up behind lace curtains, and has never been out alone. Now, though 
Johnny’s repressive and sarcastic eye seldom leaves her, she is in fairyland—for one night. 
Next morning he is gone. His room is gone. And Vicky, the sheltered innocent, finds 
herself alone against Paris. She does not give way to hysteria, but prepares to fight. 
And a St. George is raised up for her. Someone, after all, had spoken to Johnny Barton ; 
the conspiracy has that little flaw, which might have done it no harm—but which, and 
rightly, leads to a happy ending for Johnny too. 

With Vicky we sympathise, of course ; but Johnny, 
the domineering prig, in a few sharp words, a few 
snatches of delirium, achieves more reality and greater 
pathos. The American St. George is a pleasant 
fellow ; but at least half the charm lies in the setting, 
with its two faces—Paris in the spring, Paris of the 
Exhibition—a real yet magic world, and the fantastic 
mushroom world of a night. These are, indeed, the 
crux and essence of the whole story. The mushroom 
world may be a kind of hallucination, the work of 
a sorcerer’s apprentice, but it is everyone’s fever. 
Everyone has a stake in it, or thinks so, from the 
ancient in the wheeled chair to the boots at the 
hotel, the chambermaid and the skating floor-polisher. 
So the old propriétaire, Madame Hervé, need not 
have been quite such an ogre—such a monstrous 
hybrid of petty bourgeoisie and sheer satanism. It 
is worse when the fairly decent are perverted, by 
the” god Commerce, to human saerifice. Wit and 
lively detail are the wings of this little drama, 
which, though a nightmare, can be very funny 
indeed. And the author handles his open secret 
with great dexterity. 

“Wax Fruit,’’ by Guy McCrone (Constable ; 
12s. 6d.), though likewise a Victorian ‘‘ place-novel,”’ 
could not be more different in scope and feeling. It 
is immensely long—three stories in one. Its scene is 
Glasgow, and its keynote is moderation. Almost all 
the Moorhouses—all, except the eldest brother—are 
devoted to the god Commerce. They come of 
Ayrshire farming stock, and the eldest, Mungo, still 
farms. But the rest in turn, under the wing of 
Arthur, a rising cheesemonger, have migrated to the 
big city. The girls have married there. All are 
prosperous, carefully genteel, wholly Philistine, and 
intent on putting their best foot foremost. It sounds 
appalling and it is, in fact, rather stuffy. But of the 
facile reprobation, the highbrow scorn which we have 
learnt to pour on such characters, there is not a 
trace. The Moorhouses are behaving normally ; they 
are normal, kindly, not thrilling people. None of 
them is more absorbed in the “ proper thing ’”’ than 
Arthur’s wife, Bel, with her provincial elegance and 
her distressed, inveterate social climbing; but after 
all, what does it amount to? These gentilities are 
the harmless foible of a very nice woman. She could 
never bring herself to oppose a love-match out of 
snobbery, nor to cold-shoulder a relation, even the 
least presentable—even one who pushed in at the 
wrong time. And all the Moorhouse foibles are just 
as harmless. 

A long and moderate and quiet story, full of 
provincial innocents who are getting on in the world— 
even with an excursion to Vienna, it is plain fair. The 
characters are quietly Scottish—not ostentatiously. 
The topography seldom rises to local colour. We 
know exactly where Bel moved to, and when and why; 
but there is no strong feel of Glasgow, like the feel 
of Paris in ‘*So Long at the Fair.” Yet all this 
moderation adds up to something pleasing. In its 
way, it is original; it holds one by truth and 
kindness, and a quiet humour. 

“‘ The Captain Comes Home,’’ by Helen Ashton 
(Collins ; 8s. 6d.), is neither long nor short, neither 
placid nor exciting. It has the stuff of drama, since 
Johnny Crowe, marooned for nearly four years on 
a Greek islet, returns to find that his lovely, silly, 
heartless wife has not waited for him, ‘celebrates 
VE-Day by a tussle with her new husband, and is 
brought to trial for “ causing grievous vodily harm.” But the fight was only an accident. 
Johnny’s rescue, and how they took it in Lambscot village, his fear ofjlife and animal seclusion, 
and his gradual return to health—these are the real theme. Or, rather, half of it, for Major 
Mavis has come back too, and found his world out of joint. The wife, in this case, is devoted, 
the husband surly ; he does not understand war conditions, and resents the changes in his 
old home. So they have a glum and flat reunion, but time will help. The themes are 
doubly connected, for Major Mavis found Johnny on his rock, while the very young Dinah 
Mavis, we can plainly see, is growing up for him. The book is populous with old friends ; 
it is agreeable and competent, as Helen Ashton must always be. Yet there is somehow 
a want of focus, and I do find all the bird-names extremely irritating. 

“* Murder on Leave,’’ by G. V. Galwey (Bodley Head ; 7s. 6d.), is a distinguished thriller, 
half-way to the crime novel. The lovely, haughty, high-born Gruach MacGregor, working 
in Inverness as a V.A.D., is found stabbed at the bottom of a railway embankment. Stabbed 
by a lover, thinks ‘‘ Daddy” Bourne of Scotland Yard. But whom did she love? The 
U-boat captain who has just escaped from a local prison camp? Or Captain Last, who 
took him prisoner? Or young Colin Keith, who was a rating when she helped to nurse 
them all three ? And which, if any of them, has the “ murderous disposition” ? This is a 
problem of psychology. The conflicting gossip—hospital gossip, naval gossip—is extremely 
well done, and the solution is dramatic, though it cannot be unexpected. Only, detection 
and psychology do not go together. Owing to the necessity for red herrings, people and 
events are left to hang in the air; the real story is tabu, the author may not speak out. 
But it takes a thriller of unusual merit to suggest these complaints. K, Joun. 
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GUILDHALL MUSEUM TREASURES: ROYAL MEDALS AND LONDON RELICS. 
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’ GUILDHALL MUSEUM TREASURES, NOW ON VIEW AFTER SEVEN YEARS’ EVACUATION: FOURTEEN OF THE ROYAL MEDALS, INCLUDING ONE STRUCK IN 1687 TO COMMEMORATE \ 
THE SALVAGE BY SIR WILLIAM PHIPPS OF THE SPANISH TREASURE GALLEON, GOLDEN LION, WRECKED IN 1639. 


(1) Mary I. (latten). State of England, by Trezzo, 1555. Reverse bears representation of the salvage — 


Struck by Philip Il. in compliment to Mary. (2) Elizabeth porary t of this, from his autobiographical manuscript, 
“ Multum in Parvo: Taylor's Historie of his Life and Travells in 


America,” was printed in “ The Illustrated London News ™ Christmas 
Number, 1941. (8) William and Mary (silver). Pacification of Ireland, 
1691, by D. Trepentier. (9) Anne (silver). Coronation, 1702, by John 
Croker. (10) George I. (silver). Coronation, 1714, by E. Hannibal. 
(11) George II. (silver), Coronation, 1727, by J. Croker. (12) George II. 
(silver). Restoration to health, 1789, by C. H. Buckler. Reverse 
bears St. Paul’s Cathedral. (13) The Prince aaee (bronze), 1789. 
\ (14) George IV. (b ). Coronation, 1821. By B. Wyon. } 
Ww 


ations. John Taylor's 
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\ 

\ (gold). Personal badge, 1574. Reverse bears the Phoenix 
\ and“ E.R.” (3) Henrietta-Maria (silver). Personal badge. 
\ (4) Charles I. (silver). Personal badge. (5) Mary 
\ Queen of Scots (bronze). C. 1572, by Jacopa Primavera. 
\ (6) Charles II. (gold). Scottish Coronation, 1651. Reverse 
\ bears the Lion of Scotland. (7) James II. and Mary of 
\ Modena (silver), 1687. Struck to commemorate the re- 
\ covery by Sir William Phipps of the treasure from the 
\\ Spanish galleon, Golden Lion, wrecked off Hispaniola in 1639. _ 
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ELIZABETHAN FAN MOUNTS, CADUCEUS AND LOTUS DESIGNS (LEFT 
AND RIGHT), AND (CENTRE) IN AMETHYST AND ENAMEL; FOUND 

IN CHEAPSIDE, 1912. 


























AN ELIZABETHAN FAN RECONSTRUCTED, TO SHOW 
HOW THE FEATHERS WERE FITTED INTO THE MOUNT, 
\ USUALLY OF GOLD AND ENAMEL, JEWEL-SET. 


VIKING BONE COMB (LEFT), FOUND IN CHEAP- 
SIDE; AND SAXON BONE COMB, FOUND IN 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
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EARLY _ ELEVENTH-CENTURY VIKING PEW- 
TER BROOCHES, WITH TRACES OF GILDING; 
FOUND OPPOSITE TO ST. MARY-LE-BOW. 
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UILDHALL MUSEUM suffered war 
damage, and cannot as yet be used 

to display the City’s treasures and relics, 
but a converted gallery, formerly used as 
offices, has now been adapted for ex- 
hibition purposes, and a fascinating selec- 
tion of objects to illustrate the bygone 
life of London from the ceremonial, his- 
toric and intimate domestic angles, has 
been arranged by Mr. Adrian Oswald for 
Mr. Raymond Smith, the curator. On 
this page we reproduce a few of the fine 
collection of Royal commemorative medals 
and some of the remarkable finds which 
have been made in the City on different 
occasions. The hoard of Viking pewter 
found opposite to St. Mary-le-Bow dates 
from the eleventh century—the time of 
King Canute-—-and consists’ of objects 
similar to those found in Danish graves. 
The hoard of Elizabethan jewellery found 
in Cheapside at the corner of Friday 
Street was probably part of a jeweller’s t 
stock. The toilet implements discovered t 
in different parts of the City include a i 
very interesting horn ear-pick and mani- } 
ones ener mana ; ouv~«« cure implement of Roman workmanship 
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(1) SILVER EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MANICURE SET; (2) WALRUS IVORY 


co eee : : t 
\ FOUND IN 1912 IN CHEAPSIDE AT THE FRIDAY STREET | and Celtic design. The eighteenth-century |} | 
\ CORNER: AN ELIZABETHAN ENAMEL AND GOLD NECKLACE, manicure set was found by the Bank of } SAXON TWEEZERS; (3) BRONZE ROMAN MANICURE SET; (4) BONE | 
\ \ ROMAN EAR-PICK AND MANICURE TOOL, OF CELTIC DESIGN. t 
\ } 











AND A GOLD AND AMETHYST PENDANT. England and the walrus ivory Saxon 
vnsaannyoonnsuynernstaonnnnsnnnnsousn al tweezers in Lothbury. 
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SINISTER STREET. 
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T is never wise, in writing of the theatre, to announce that such-and-such a thing has 
Inevitably it does happen, and in the following weck. 
I may be permitted to say (with a nervous look behind) that it seems a long time since 


not happened for years. 


we have attended the midnight reading of a will in a panelled 


lunatics at large without and an armoury of lethal weapons within. 


The American stage used to be generous with its 
ghoul-and-gun, pistol-and-panel plays, the sort of 
piece in which walls had ears and the family pictures 
eyes, and every curtain-rise would reveal a danse 
macabre. Suspicion would move steadily around the 
cast until a mad detective admitted his crime two 
minutes from the end, These plays were clockwork 
affairs, the infernal machines of the theatre. But 
we grew used to their menacing tick. Now and then 
we still listen [for the sound, though in these days 
few can hear it. 

The modern stage, indeed, is off the panel. In- 
stead, Broadway is sending to London such glittering, 
surging musical shows as ‘ Oklahoma!” and 
“ Annie Get Your Gun,” such a discussion-play—both 
dramatic and dynamic—as “‘ Deep Are the Roots,” 
and such a cheerfully trivial comedy (how calculated 
in its triviality !) as ‘“‘ The Voice of the Turtle.” It 
is a gratifying list ; but, for old time’s sake, we should 
like to see at least one panel slide and watch the 
mysterious mulatto flit stealthily towards the cellar. 

Certainly the high noon of the thriller—if we can 
use the phrase for these secret, black and midnight 
mana@uvres—was in the shivering ’twenties. True, 
Bayard Veiller’s ‘“‘ The Thirteenth Chair ” came to 
London as far back as 1917, but the monarch of its 
own stretch of Sinister Street was “ The Bat,” by 
Mary Roberts Rinehart and Avery Hopwood, which 
did not arrive here until 1922. It still remains in 
memory as one of the more reasonable products of 
the thrillers’ Finishing School—a weird rattle-trap of 
a play, but one at least in which the authors present 
us fairly with the evidence and do not cobble up a 
solution. A storm of imitations followed. Evening after evening 
was tied in an ensanguined knot. Dramatists began to venture 
wildly. Those in the Murky Midnight class wrote such pieces as 
“The Cat and the Canary,” full of shots and shrieks. A more 
talkative breed followed the example of ‘‘ Nine Forty-five,” with 
its kitten-in-the-wool tangle of confessions Another, to me the 
most exasperating of all, preferred such exercises in the farcical- 
macabre as “ The Gorilla,” in which any excitement was imme- 
diately muffied in laughter. There was a preposterous play, “ The 
Skull,” in which John Gielgud appeared more than twenty years ago. 

British dramatists took to the game rapidly. One of their 
neatest entries was Arnold Ridley’s ‘“‘ The Ghost Train,” never my 
idea of life on a Cornish branch-line, but undoubtedly an ingenious 
spine-chiller if one can forgive its over-ingenious solution. 
train should have remained phantasmal.) Other candidates for 
the crime register were usually pieces of amiable fun, good enough 
in their way, though the Jacobeans, who really knew how to write 
the shocker, curdle the blood (see Webster), and start the dew on 
the forehead, would have regarded them as the merest buttermilk. 

The panel-play, with its apparatus of tricks and its delayed- 
action bomb of the surprise ending, gave place to a more intricate 
form of detective puzzle ; to such variations as A. A. Milne’s “‘ The 
Fourth Wall,” in which the audience knows the solution and 
watches it being sought for, and Anthony Armstrong’s “ Ten- 
Minute Alibi,” which depends on the nice adjustment of a clock. 
No one combined panel-work and straightforward detection with 
more gusto and red pepper than Edgar Wallace at his best. ‘“* The 
Ringer ” can still ring all the bells, though “ The Terror,” meant 
originally for the vast spaces of the Lyceum, is sadly at the other 
end of the scale. 

Not, many of these wanderings in Sinister Street would stand 
repetition ; they were mostly ephemeral pieces designed for the 
fashion of the hour. There have been fewer in recent years: 
Agatha Christie’s “Ten Little Niggers,”’ staged in New York as 
“Ten Little Indians,” was one of the best: she was Jess happy in 
other excursions—to Jerusalem, for example (‘“‘ Appointment With 
Death "), and Egypt (‘‘ Murder on the Nile”). But fashion has 
shifted to other quarters, to Sinister Street’s junction with Queer 
Street (Sly Corner is hard by), to murders by gas-light, and to 
studies in criminal psychology—‘“ The Crime of Margaret Foley,” 
for example. 

Two recent productions have contr:ved in their different 
ways to ice the spine. In “ Trespass,” staged at the 
Globe, Emlyn Williams has gone ghost-hunting again. 
He did so in his early theatre-play, “‘ A Murder Has Been 
Arranged,” and now he crosses to a castle poised in the 
middle of a lake in wilder Wales. It takes daring to raise 
a ghost in the theatre; nothing, ill-handled, is more 
calculated to lower the spirits. But “ Trespass,” with its 
little Welsh draper who is a medium in spite of himself, 
manages at last to stir the scalp: the final knock at the 
door has almost] a “‘ Monkey’s Paw ” effect, and for this 
we can forgive the sometimes needlessly elaborate pre- 
paration and the few passages of dialogue in which Emlyn 
Williams's pen, as it is ever likely to do, flows purple. 

And so to the darkest reach of Sinister Street, the 
Guignolesque terrors of Jean-Paul Sartre's “‘ Men Without 
Shadows,”” which Peter Brook has produced at Ham- 
mersmith with the sharpest intensity. In this tale of 
sadistic men of the Vichy militia and their prisoners—a 
document from the end, of the war—the physical horrors 
of the torture-scene must blur our memory of the author’s 
psychological perception. It is a pity that Sartre has 
not confined himself throughout to the attic where the 
prisoners wait. 

But this is on (the wrong side of the street. We are 
far from the panel-plays, from the phosphorescent hands, 
the moving bookcases, the creaking chairs, the massed 
suspects, and all the things that used to go bump in the 
night. 


nights of old. 
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Now light thickens (as the usurper says in the best thriller of them all) and the crow 
makes wing to the rooky wood. Good things of day begin to droop and drowse. .. . 
Then produce the eccentric will; summon the assorted legatees; oil the panels; load 
the revolver ; and in thought, if no more, let the curtain rise again on one of the gaudy 
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room in mid-Louisiana, and sudden death. 








“THE ATTIC WHERE THE PRISONERS WAIT "’—A SCENE FROM SARTRE’S “‘ MEN WITHOUT 
sHapows ”: (L. TO R.) JEAN (DAVID MARKHAM), HENRI (HECTOR MACGREGOR), LUCIE (MARY 
MORRIS), FRANCOIS (AUBREY WOODS), AND CANORIS (LYN EVANS). 

Peter Brook’s production of Jean-Paul Sartre’s “‘ Men Without Shadows” is being presented 
in a double bill with the same author’s “‘The Respectable Prostitute” at the Lyric 
“this tale of sadistic men of the 


J. C. Trewin discusses n ‘ 
Vichy militia and their prisoners” in his article on this page. 





A PLAY WHICH POSES A PROBLEM AND IS “‘ BOTH DRAMATIC 

AND DYNAMIC "—A SCENE FROM “ DEEP ARE THE ROOTS,” 

AT WYNDHAM’S THEATRE: (L. TO R.) BRETT CHARLES 

(GORDON HEATH), ALICE LANGDON (FAITH BROOK), AND 
HOWARD MERRICK (PATRICK BARR). 

“ Deep Are the Roots” is a discussion-play which 

its problem both strongly and compellingly. It tells of 

the difficulties which attend the return to his home in 

the Deep South of America of a Negro soldier who has 
served with distinction in Europe. 





in its fifth year in 


J. C. Trewin. 


“THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE "—A SPECIALLY- 
POSED PHOTOGRAPH: (L. TO R.) SALLY MIDDLETON (MARGARET SULLAVAN), 
OLIVE LASHBROOKE (AUDREY CHRISTIE), AND BILL PAGE (WENDELL COREY). 


In his article “ Full Company ” in “‘ The Illustrated London News” of July 19, 


pointed out the modern tendency towards small casts. 
The Voice of the Turtle,” with its all-American cast of three, 
sunates at ore! Piccadilly Theatre, is now 





ISLANDS AND HIGHLANDS, WRITERS AND WORDS. 


N the days before Japan committed national hara-kiri, the islands of the South Pacific 

were, to the average reader, islands of romance, little lotus lands and Edens of the 
We have since known them as the setting for bloodshed and horror, battle, murder 
Consequently, it is refreshing to be taken back to the pre-war years 
and to read of a party of young and enthusiastic scientists who set out from Philadelphia 


in a 59-ft. schooner and sailed through the Panama 
Canal and the South Seas. “ Trail of the Money 
Bird,’’ by Dillon Ripley (Longmans; 15s.), makes 
delightful reading, combining the excitement of the 
adventure—told with almost boyish gaiety and 
humour — with the knowledge of the trained 
ornithologist ; for Ripley’s task was to collect speci- 
mens of the exotic birds of these lovely lands. 
Galapagos, Nukahiva, Tahiti, Samoa, the Fiji Islands 
and the Solomons are milestones on the voyage, but 
it is the adventures in New Guinea and the islands 
thereabouts which bring out to the full the wonder 
and the romance of the South Seas as we imagined 
them of old. Just think of a tribe—the Arafuras 
of Misool— whose wealth consists largely of Ming 
porcelain, brought by Chinese traders centuries back 
and now handed down from generation to generation 
as part of the marriage dowries. As a going-away 
present, Ripley was given ‘‘ the best book to date 
on the East Indies.”’ It was Alfrec Russell Wallace’s 
“ The Malay Archipelago,” published in 1869 ! 

That one does not have to travel 30,000 miles, 
as this young scientist did, to find wonderful and 
beautiful creatures is made manifest in another of 
those illustrated books with which the firm of Collins 
is placing all who are interested in Nature and wild 
life under a heavy debt to them. ‘“ They Live in 
the Sea,’’ by Douglas P. Wilson (Collins ; 12s. 6d.), 
is a revelation of the strange life that abounds off 
our shores. The author is a marine biologist at the 
Plymouth Laboratory of the Marine Biological 
Association, so that the text, interesting and instruc- 
tive, is authoritative. It is the pictures, however, 
which capture the attention and excite the imagination. There 
are worms which look like the palms of the desert or the gyrations 
of a Catherine-wheel; anemones whose expressive names of 
“ dahlia ” and “ snake-locks ” but partially indicate their beauty ; 
hydroids that resemble starry blossoms or feathery growths ; 
while for sheer drama the series showing a cuttlefish catching a 
prawn is bad to beat, Seeing these pictures, it is not difficult to 
appreciate why Mr. Wilson has twice carried off the coveted 
medal of the Royal Photographic Society. 

The eagerly-awaited second volume of “ Recording Britain ’’ 
(Oxford University Press; £5 5s. the set of four vols.) is now to 
hand. Covering Essex, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, 
Northamptonshire, Rutlandshire, Norfolk and Yorkshire, it amply 
fulfils the high expectations provoked by its predecessor. Churches 
and mills, village greens and stately mansions, tombstones and 
passage-ways are among the subjects depicted ; for this is rich terri- 
tory, ranging from the quaintness of a fishing-port like Great 
Yarmouth to the pillory in Saffron Walden Castle. 

Another delightful picture-book is photographic. “ Prince 
Charlie’s Country ’’ (Moray Press ; 16s.) contains a hundred-and-one 
photographs by. Donald B. MacCulloch, sixty-one of which are of 
the actual country of this “‘ prince of Scottish trampers ” and forty 
of the neighbouring Clan lands. So we travel from the Great Glen 
to the West Coast, from Strath Fillan to Loch Maree, which the 
author justly describes as ‘one of the most beautiful lochs in 
Scotland.” He knows this wild and beautiful land intimately, and 
describes it and the wanderings of his hero with loving enthusiasm. 

An anthology of Britain at war by the late Owen Rutter is 
entitled “‘ We Happy Few ’’ (Golden Cockerel Press; 30s.). It is 
not the only book on the market just now which carries this 
title, which is unfortunate, for it is a handsomely produced work 
for these days of publishing austerity. Limited to 750 copies, of 
which the first 100 are specially bound and priced £5 5s., it will 
be treasured more for its format than for its contents. Most of 
the contents are old familiars, and Mr. Rutter has drawn rather 
freely on Michael Joseph’s ‘“‘ A Pageant of History.’’ It is quite 
possible, however, as Mrs. Rutter says in her Foreword, that in 
the final process of elimination her husband, had he lived, would 
have cut out some of the items and included others. Among these 
latter might well have been Wingate’s Order of the Day to his men 
as they crossed the frontier. It is outstanding as it appears 
in W. G. Burchett’s book, “ Wingate’s Phantom Army,” 
to which reference was made in this column last week. 

If the anthologist must be a voracious reader, what of 
the collector of strange, beautiful, uncouth and other 
words? “ Say the Word,’’ by Ivor Brown (Cape; 6s.), 
is the fourth of his collections, and is no less interesting 
and amusing on that account. Indeed, he hints at yet 
more to come, saying he had intended calling this 
“ Having the Last Word,” but his publisher protested. 
He devotes the bulk of his Introduction to flaying the 
“* pudderers ”» —those, learned or otherwise, whose jargon 
booms over our heads as the tempest and the thunder 
caused Lear to speak of gods “who keep this dreadful 
pudder o’er our heads.” When Gerald Bullett was 
writing his recently-published “ Life of George Eliot,” I 
wonder if he stopped to consider the meaning of the word 
“ antigropelos ”’ which is mentioned in “* Daniel Deronda.” 
Ivor Brown makes it the first of his studies, telling us it is 
supposed to be Anglicised Greek for “‘ against wet mud,”’ 
and so describes any waterproof covering, especially of the 
gaiter kind. And what will the woman of to-day, standing 
in a queue, waiting for her meagre ration of fish or 
potatoes, think when she hears herself described as a 
“ trousered scarfie”’? There is much fun to be had from 
this collection, even though the serious etymologist may 
find himself at variance from time to time. 

“ Fruit Salad,’’ by Raymond Bush (Cassell; 8s. 6d.), 
is a dish in season. Few men write more entertainingly 


and authoritatively on fruit-growing, and here we have a selection from his contributions to 
“The Countryman ”—contributions which have continued without a break for the past 
twelve years. They are mostly in light vein, even when telling whether you may or may 
not expect to make a living off the land. All told there are thirty-seven articles, each one a 
veritable “‘ apple in May.” 


W. R. CaLvert. 
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What the Press sa y 


A series of impartial comments 


“This is a unique example ° of 
_ British engineering at its best and 
will lead the world in sports car 


design.” Sporting Life 


The 44 Litre Mark l/ 


BEN ILEY 


The AY7/ nL \p 





Britain’s Best Rainwear 
“BARACUTA’- BRITAIN «. OSE.A > CANAD A 


Baracuta (Clothiers) Limited, Beswick Street, Manchester 4 





SPEED . 12 KNOTS 
HULL . DOUBLE SKIN 
MAHOGANY 








For over half a century 


STATE EXPRESS 555 


have maintained their 





"Orders can now be accepted for this modern a fre 
cabin cruiser embodying all the best features i cla it 


reputation as-the best 


cigarettes in the world 
SAMUEL WHITE 


Export Packing 
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She touches the small white knob and the music wells out — big 
music, round and full and perfectly controlled . . . . hers is indeed 
a radio of this new age . . . . tiny, 2 miracle of compact precision . . 


she is one of the lucky first ones to get the 


Wty 
Mt tig 








T40i (A.C.) £15.0.0 
plus £3.4.6 purchase tax \y 
in colour — slightly extra 


More than a set — 


it’s a service 





ULTRA ELECTRIC LTD., SALES DEPT., 62 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.I 
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The Suspension Bridge, Bristol 


CITIES 


BRISTOL. In Canute’s reign it was an English slave 
market. John Cabot sailed from here in 1497 and 
discovered North America, claiming it for Henry VII. 
The king paid him £10 for the job. 116 years later, 
Bristol merchants gave Anne, James I’s queen, a mag- 
nificent welcome. She left, owing them £800 for wines. 
Bristol’s prosperity grew with tobacco, slaves and 
general trade with America. In 1700 the city was second 
only to London in size and today is a great port and 
trading centre and ships sail into its very heart. 

There is an Austin Reed shop for men in Clare Street, 
where visitors are assured of a friendly welcome. 


IN WHICH WE SERVE 


There are Austin Reed shops in Bristol, London, Bath, Belfast, 
Birmingham, Bournemouth, Coventry, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Harrogate, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, 
Oxford, Plymouth, Sheffield and Southampton. 


JUST A PART 
OF THE AUSTIN REED SERVICE 
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STRONG BENT 
FOR 
“SAVING TROUBLE 


Gases from aircraft engines are intensely 
hot and would play havoc with exhaust 


tubes made of ordinary steel. Luckily, 





Accles & Pollock are pretty hot too, 


when’ it comes to steel tubes and, 
manipulating a tricky double 
bend in stainless steel, they 
demonstrated once 
again that even the 
most exhausting 
engineering problems 
can usually be dispersed 


by steel tubes. 


ACCLES & POLLOCK... 


Makers and manipulators of seamiess tubes in stainless and other steels 


AG comrany 
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From an engraving by W. Ward after the picture by G. Garrard 1792. 


THE HOUSE OF WHITBREAD famous as brewers for 
two centuries are well-known for their fine horses. On May 6th 
1823, the diarist, Mr. Thomas Creevey, M.P., wrote :— 


“* T really had a most agreeable dinner at Sam Whitbread’s brewery 
on Saturday... The entertainment of the day to me was going over 
the brewery after dinner by gaslight. A stable, brilliantly illuminated, 
containing ninety horses ..... is a sight to be seen nowhere but in 


this ‘tight * little island! The beauty and amiability of the horses 


_ were quite affecting.” 
Cote 1762 


WHITBREAD 
Brewers Wi eal eal 
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The qualities most sought 
by connoisseurs of soap 
find their 


happiest combination in 


IMPERIAL 
LEATHER 


TOILET SOAPS 
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CUSSONS SONS & CO, LTD, 84 BROOK ST, GROSVENOR SQ, LONDON W.1 
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“That’s it! 


.-. the car with the lowest upkeep costs 
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MORRIS MOTORS LTD COWLEY 














“Lend me your Kershaws’ 
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Don't 


eyes — take 
KERSHAW’S with you. To-day you'll want 


strain your 


your 





to use glasses for long periods. Only 
KERSHAW’S—are goed enough. Please 


don’t use glasses for marine work with too 
big a magnification. The greater the 
magnification, the shorter the time you 
can use them without fatigue. KERSHAW’S- 
glasses with their coated lenses and prisms 
reduce eye-strain to a minimum. ‘Glasses 
seven or cight 
are the ones to choose for marine work. 


Price £23 7 6 


or “Lightweight” £25 
including purchase tax on 
leather case and = sling 


of six, magnifications 


37/41 Mortimer Sireet. W.1: 
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T has always been a point of honour with us that 
John Cotton tobacco for pipe or cigarette 
should contain no artificial flavouring. That 
famous and delightful aroma —so appreciated by 
John Cotton smokers, so admired by others— 
comes purely and simply from 
great care and long experience 
in the blending of fine tobacco. 


John Cotton Tobacco 


Nos. 1&2 - - - = - 4/6 an oz. 
No.4 - - - +--+ = = 4/2 an oz. 
Empire- - - - - - - 3/ll an oz. 





No. 1 Cigarettes - - - 3/8 for 20. 


JOHN COTTON 


A. Trusted Tobacco—a Perfect Cigarette 


MADE IN EDINBURGH SINCE 1770 
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but not me! 
Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for many 
years, have used Forhans astringent 
and reported completely satisfactory 
results. They also recommend Forhans 
Special Formula for the Gums Denti- 
frice for use at home because it contains 







the special ingredient of Forhans 
astringent. See your dentist regularly 
* Based on 

clinical 


reports 
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DRY FLY 





This world-famed Sherry (formerly 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not be 
registered under that name and thereby 
protected from imitators. For the 
safeguarding therefore of our world- 
wide clientele we have re-named it — 
Findlater’s Dry Fly Sherry. 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD 
Wine Marchan:: to HM. the King, Wigmore St., W.1 
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THE 


STANDARD LIFE | 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


For Mutual Assurance 





Established 1825 Assets Exceed £48,000,000 


Special attention is drawn to the following contracts: 





BUSINESS MAN’S POLICY 


Inexpensive Life Assurance with options to convert at 
a later date to an endowment assurance either with or 
without profits. 


FAMILY INCOME POLICY 
The ideal contract for a young married man : maximum | 
life cover at minimum cost. 


POLICIES FOR CHILDREN 

(a) “PUBLIC SCHOOLS"’ POLICY. Provision for education 
by means of premiums spread over the early years of j 
a child’s life. } 

(b) “‘ EARLY THRIFT '’ POLICY. Should be effected as soon | 
after birth as possible to provide a splendid life or 
endowment assurance policy when the child attains the 

age of 2). 


An enquiry will bring full particulars 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street 
Edinburgh 


LONDON OFFICES: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, £.C.4 
1Sa Pali Mall, S.W.1! 
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“SAWING THROUGH 
STEEL GIRDERS ? 


lt» GET IN TOUCH 
WITH THE B.O.C. 


MBs 





Cutting through a 2 ft. block of wood is no light task ; yet 
cutting more than twice that thickness of steel is simplicity 
itself—thanks to the use of oxygen. Oxygen cutting machines 
developed by The British Oxygen Company are the ‘rip saws’ 
of the modern * Carpenter in Steel”. Nothing is too large or 
too complicated for them to handle’... and they work as fast 
as present-day production schedules demand. Interesting 
and 


of oxygen to modern industry will gladly be 


literature on this similar applications 





supplied on request. 


CARPENTRY IN STEEL SERIES No, 2 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LTD 


LONDON AND BRANCHES 
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VINEGARS 






Tarragon 
Garlic 
Chili 


Spiced 
Eschalot 


etc. 


Made from Natural Herbs 
Matured in Genuine Malt 
Vinegar 


AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 
$7, Seuth Lambeth Rd, 
Loadon, S.W.8 











the best shops now have 
limited supplies of 
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RAINCOATS 


VALSTAR LTO-SALFORD 6: LANCS 
tro mt 314 Regent Screee - London - W.! 
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SLUER. GEORGETTE 
EVENING BLOUSE 
trimmed with Sequins. In 
Pink , Gold, Black , Silver, 
White / Silver, Turquoise | 
Silver and Primrose/Gold 


£9 15.11 


4 Coupons 





EVENING SKIRT in Black 
with Silver, Jade or Cerise 
Sequins. Also Powder, 
Brown and Royal with 
Silver Sequins. 


£9.16.9 





4 Coupons ** Aha the menu. I could eat ** Not me, Sir. I was on essential 
a horse today.” work bus conducting. Will you 
Blouse Salon first floor ** There’s only corned beef salad left, be drinking something, Sir?” 


Sir.” * Well, if you had any Rose’s 
** Looks as if I’m going to get my Lime Juice, Pd have a Rose’s 
wish, eh? Never mind, there | and something.”’ 

were times when we were glad ** *KFraid we couldn’t do that, Sir — 
of bully in the Army, weren’t | even tf we had any Rose's.” 

we?” | ** Why ever not? ” 

* [wasn’t in the Army, Sir.’ * Tdon't suppose we'd have the* some- 
‘The R.A.F., eh? ”’ thine ° then, Sir.”’ 


ROsSsk’sS There is no substitute 


























More and more miles 


Gillette 


put shoulders 
AUSTIN behind each edge! 


—————_ 


are proving 









-you can depend 
on it! 
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THE WHITE LADY OF ESHER 
At the end of the Kingston By-pass 
christened the ‘ White Lady’ by the 
coachman of the posthorn days 
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Every edge sharper than a 
surgeon’s scalpel, shaped in three 
facets, forming supporting shoul- 
| ders to make it more durable. 
| Precision-tested at every stage. 
Gillette’s ceaseless research proves 
| this the best way to make blades 
| —for shaves that are better- 
looking and more economical. 

















‘Good Mornings’ 
begin with Gillette 
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THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO LTD e LONGBRIDGE ¢ BIRMINGHAM 





‘ CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following « 
out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or 
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In the Orangery. At Hampton Court, REMEMBER. 


the “ orangery ’ was the favourite promenade of kings 


and courtiers, queens, princesses and ladies fair. Here on 


sunny mornings was concentrated the = scintillating ‘ 
kaleidoscope of gallantry and wit which made up court 

' rd 
life in those days. 


Such a scene, evoking the sweet yet tonic fragrance of 


blossoming orange trees recalls the graceful bottle and 


healthful variety of fruit drinks associated with Kia-Ora. / EFRESHING THOUGHT 
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EDINBURGH FROM CALTON HILL, LOOKING ALONG PRINCES 


The Scottish capital of Edinburgh will be Europe’s centre of music from August 24 till September 13, the three 
weeks of the International Festival of Music and Drama which will surpass in scope and importance any 
Continental festival of the kind. No lovelier setting can be imagined. The city’s natural situation is unrivalled 
for beauty by that of any other capital, with the possible exception of Athens and Constantinople, and indeed 
its name of “‘ The Athens of the North” is based on its geographical resemblance to the Greek capital as well 


as to its intellectual activit 
of Forth represents the # 
history of over a thousand 
its full length from the P 
with many narrow wynds, 
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KEY TO DRAWING. 


RINCES STREET, WITH THE OLD TOWN ON THE LEFT: - Thy Woven ete fs 
Se. Giles” Cathedral ss ne ad art tly YY 

- Tolbooth St. John’s Church. 

The Castle. 

7 7--m 

Royal Scottish Academy. 


‘a i i he place of the Acropolis, the Firth 
. The Castle, core of Scottish history, takes tt is, 
samt peg and Leith is the Pireus. Edinburgh a . no ae Bete gg Ml Me 
i idge with the High Street an anonga i 

er a thousand years, built on a long, sloping ri et anc ae Berge 
foot of the Castle, and consisting of tall o ouses 
h from the Palace of Holyroodhouse to the ! , SS ee 

: ious New Town, dating from the end o e eighte 
arrow wynds, and closes; and the spaci nod de ik eae 


Sir Walter Score Memorial. 
. North Britisn Hotel Tower. 
St. John’s Church. 

. St. Mary’s Cathedral. 
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. Princes Street. 

.» St. George's Church. 
. Old Register House. 
. Se. Andrew's Church. 
. Melville Column. 

. St. Stephen's Church. 


Fettes College. 


. Span of che Forth Bridge. 

. Roof of St. Andrew's House. 
. Old Calton Prison. 

. Waverley Station Roofs. 

. North Bridge. 

. Chartist Martyrs’ Obelisk. 

. Waverley Bridge. 

. Old Calton Burial Ground. 


Dugald Stewart Monument. 
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A PANORAMIC VIEW OF “THE ATHENS OF THE NORTH,” TO 


century. The two towns are divided by a deep valley. The railway runs at the bottom, but the slopes are 
beautified by public gardens. On the north side of these runs the famous Princes Street, fairest city thoroughfare 
in the kingdom, with its shops, clubs and hotels on one side, and the trees, lawns and flower-beds on the other. 
Captain de Grineau’s drawing was made from Calton Hill, and shows the Old Prison in the immediate fore- 
ground and North Bridge, Waverley Bridge and the Mound, an artificial raised causeway by the Nation< 


CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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THE BUROPEAN CENTRE OF MUSIC THIS SUMMER. 


Gallery, which connect the Old and the New Towns. St. Giles’ Cathedral, where the Festival will open with 
a Service of Praise and Thanksgiving on Sunday, August 24, may be distinguished in the drawing, and many 
of Edinburgh’s other famous buildings and landmarks are depicted, and can be identified by means of the plan 
and key. The Tron Kirk (1637-63) received its name from a public “tron” or weighing beam which stood 
close by; and to which the keepers of false weights were nailed by the ears. 





